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TSUNEO MATSUDAIRA 


he newly appointed Japanese Ambassador at Washington, who has served his country with dis- 
tinction at London, Paris, and Peking, and more recently as Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE conflict between Congress 

and the Presidency had a 

dramatic chapter added to its 

long history when the Senate 

refused to ratify the President’s 
first choice for the Attorney-Generalship, 
Mr. Warren, and then without investiga- 
tion or hesitation ratified his second choice, 
Mr. Sargent, of whose record the Senate 
was almost altogether ignorant. 

In the fight over the Warren nomina- 
tion the Republican organization in the 
Senate gave the President the same kind 
of ineffective support which his party had 
given his policies in the previous Congress. 
In spite of its overwhelming victory at 
the polls the Republican party in Con- 
gress has not developed an effective 
machine. It endeavored to discipline 
La Follette’s followers, but that discipline 
did not produce any more regularity 
amongst the regulars and it probably lost 
several votes on the Warren nomination 
amongst the insurgents. There is not 
seemingly in the Republican majority 
in Congress a willingness to follow the 
President’s leadership, nor an ability to 


provide leadership itself. Perhaps Mr. 
Borah might be considered an exception 
to this, for his is unquestionably the out- 
standing figure in the Senate. But 
there is no certainty either that he agrees 
sufficiently to put the President’s policies 
through or that he could formulate a pol- 
icy which he could get the Senate and the 
House to accept. For the support of 
his views he relies on his great personal 
ability more than upon organization. 
The prospect of efficient legislation 
when Congress meets in December is not 
as good as the size of the election majority 
should justify. But in the eight months 
that Congress is adjourned the President 
will continue to be “in session’”’ with the 
public and with this advantage he should 
be able to obtain more codperation from 
this Congress than he did from the pre- 
vious one, as evidenced by the Warren 
incident and other matters. The course 
of events at Washington continues to add 
proof to the belief that our machinery of 
government needs overhauling, for as it 
is now, regardless of personalities, the 
government so often refuses to function. 

















DR. ALPHONSE RAYMOND DOCHEZ 


The inventor of a serum for the cure of scarlet fever which, after years of experimentation, 
has proved successful and which is now being used with brilliant results by Dr. Blake. 




















DR. FRANCIS BLAKE 


Professor of Internal Medicine at Yale University, where he has played a leading part in the 
pursuance of studies on the practical application of the Dochez serum for the cure of scarlet fever. 

















FRANK JOHNSON GOODNOW 
President of Johns Hopkins University, who recently proposed a plan for the institution to accept only 
juniors and seniors preparing for post-graduate research. During the last year the Wilmer School for re- 
search in diseases of the eye has been endowed and the movement launched for the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations. 
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THE HONORABLE ALFRED E. SMITH 


The Governor of the State of New York, who by exercise of vigorous leadership and by 
direct appeals to the people forced a hostile legislature to accept his tax reform measures. 
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EX-GOVERNOR FRANK O. LOWDEN 
Chairman of the American Forest Week Committee. The week of April 27th to May 4th will be 
devoted to the creation of public sentiment for state tax laws encouraging reforestation. 














In and Out of Europe 


IX and a half years ago repre- 
sentatives of the victorious na- 


tions of a great war met in Paris 
to establish a firm basis of peace. The 
creation of new countries in Central 
Europe was sanctioned, a League of 
Nations was established, a world court 
was later created, a system of mandates 
inaugurated—but no firm basis of peace 
was found. 

Since that time, at the Washington 
Conference, a pacific balance of power was 
created in the Far East. In Europe and 
in the Near East it does not exist. No 
program has been agreed upon to prevent 
Germany from repeating the attacks of 
1870 and 1914. 

The immediate origin of the Great War 
was in the Balkans. There is no program 
to which the Great Powers have com- 
mitted themselves that prevents wars 
starting in that part of the world now. 

A plan has been devised by which Ger- 
many may make reparation for the de- 
struction she did during the war. Great 
Britain and France are endeavoring to 
create a security pact upon which the 
peace of Europe—which is also the peace 
of the world—may rest. 

In this the United States refuses to be 
interested. We entered a pact to main- 
tain peace in the Far East, but to stabilize 
that part of the world whose recent over- 
turn raised amongst us an army of four 
million men is at present outside our 
interest. 

It was not always so. From igo, 
when he came to the Presidency, until 
1909, when he left it, Theodore Roosevelt 
acted upon the theory which he elucidated 
to Baron Eckardstein in 1911, as told by 
Tyler Dennett in his book on “Roosevelt 
and the Russo-Japanese War’: 


As long as England succeeds in keeping up 
the balance of power in Europe, not only on 
principle, but in reality, well and good; should 
she, however, for some reason or other fail in 
doing so, the United States would be obliged 
to step in, at least temporarily, in order to 
reéstablish the balance of power in Europe, 
never mind against which country or group of 


_ can prevent it. 
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countries our efforts may have to be directed. 
In fact, we ourselves are becoming, owing to 
our strength and geographical situation, more 
and more the balance of power of the whole 
globe. 


Under that policy, when the Russo- 
Japanese War began, he acted immedi- 
ately to prevent its spreading into a world 
war. In a letter to Cecil Spring-Rice, 
July 24, 1905, he said: 


As soon as this war broke out, I notified 
Germany and France in the most polite and 
discreet fashion that, in event of a combi- 
nation against Japan to try to do what Russia, 
Germany, and France did to her in 1894, I 
should promptly side with Japan and proceed 
to whatever length was necessary on her be- 
half. 1 of course knew that your government 
would act in the same way, and | thought it 
best that I should have no consultation with 
your people before announcing my own pur- 
pose. 


This is but one instance of Roosevelt’s 
policy of directly looking after America’s 
interest in having no universal wars. 
President Wilson attempted to create a 
machinery for doing automatically what 
Roosevelt did directly. Since then we 
have abandoned not only the machinery 
of Wilson but also the precedents of 
Roosevelt. 

But we shall have a part to play in the 
settlements regardless of whether we 
desire to take a hand in the game our- 
selves or prefer to have some one else play 
for us. As Colonel Roosevelt said: “We 
ourselves are becoming, owing to our 
strength and geographical situation, more 
and more the balance of power of the 
whole globe.” 

As we have the power, we affect Europe 
as much by refusing to move as we do 
by moving. We “meddle” in Europe 
whether we think we do or not. On our 
policy or lack of it every major decision 
there must be made and on the wisdom or 
unwisdom of those decisions, whether we 
participate in them or not, we shall in the 
long run help to pay. And as we shall 
pay we shall ultimately take a hand in 
the game. Neither the personalities nor 
the partizanship of the immediate past 


12 America’s Two 
Politics, Prosperity, and Foreign 
. Trade 


URING the Presidential campaign 
the Republican managers magni- 
fied the possible votes for Senator 

La Follette and at the same time painted 
the possible consequences of his candi- 
dacy in the most doleful colors. This 
was done with sufficient success not only 
to increase the Republican majority but 
also to frighten the more timorous sections 
of the business world. In consequence 
there was an even more than normal slow- 
ing up of business during election times. 

The straw menace having been set up 
and thoroughly thrown down again, it 
was a signal for prosperity to enter the 
harbor. The stock market led the way. 
Orders that had been held back out of 
fear were placed. There was a short 
period that had the atmosphere of a 
boom. Then it quieted down. It be- 
came apparent that we had neither es- 
caped from anything that closely threat- 
ened nor escaped to anything essentially 
different from what we had had before. 
As far as the Federal Government affects 
business, before the election a conservative 
held the Presidency and a combination 
of the more radical held the balance of 
power in the Senate; after the election 
the same condition existed. 

To those who took the political prom- 
ises of prosperity too seriously the ebb 
of the little tide of increased business 
that came in right after election is a 
disappointment. The year 1925 has not 
started with a business boom. On the 
other hand, there is very much to be 
thankful for. The high wages that came 
with the war are still to a large extent 
in effect. Both employment and wages 
are a little below those of last year, and 
by that little the worker is less well off 
and the producers have a smaller market. 
On the other hand, the Western farmers 
have improved their condition. As a 
whole the condition of the American 
people is better than it was ten years 
ago, and there is no cause arising within 
our own borders likely to change it ma- 
terially. Mr. William H. Gardiner, in the 


Foreign Policies 


April issue of the Yale Review, suggests that 
we are not sufficiently alive to the impor- 
tance of conditions abroad and of our for- 
eign trade, in their effect on our prosperity. 


Only recently, however, have Americans 
come to realize that the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of our own standard of living are 
becoming more and more dependent upon 
our sales of surplus products overseas and our 
importations of foreign products—as rubber, 
jute, coffee, tin, and manganese. Yet that 
this is the case a few general statistics will 
show. In 1920, with exports worth over eight 
billion dollars, our foreign trade amounted to 
about thirteen and a half billions. But the 
great prosperity we then enjoyed decreased 
sharply in 1921, when we lost some of our 
competitive markets overseas, and the total 
value of our foreign trade in merchandise fell 
below seven billions. Our prosperity began 
to return in 1923, when our exports rose above 
four billions in a trade of about eight billions 
—an amount equivalent to over a third of the 
reported net income of the whole country for 
that year. And now that our exports have 
continued to rise until our total external trade 
is about equal to that of the British Isles, a 
period of internal prosperity seems assured. 


We have two foreign policies which 
affect foreign conditions and our foreign 
trade. One of these is financial. The 
bankers have been active in loaning 
money abroad, which helps business con- 
ditions there and stimulates our foreign 
trade. The other policy is conducted by 
our government. The Washington Con- 
ference, the British debt settlement, the 
Dawes Plan—all these have helped to 
stabilize the world and that helps our 
trade and our prosperity. The inability 
of Europe to work out a pacific balance of 
power or security pact lessens stabiliza- 
tion in our best markets and hurts our 
trade and prosperity. Against partici- 
pating in this problem our government 
has set its face. 


Competing in World Markets 


that ourforeign trade largely influences 
our prosperity, we have good reason to 
consider the long future with equanimity. 
Our export trade was 10 per cent. greater 


|’ MR. Gardiner’s diagnosis is correct, 
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in 1924 than in 1923. The figures for 
the first months of 1925 show larger ex- 
ports than do those for the corresponding 
months of 1924. 

There is, however, a widespread fear 
amongst American manufacturers that 
we are at a great disadvantage in foreign 
trade. To the difficulties inherent in 
capturing and holding trade in highly 
competitive markets is added the psy- 
chology naturally resulting from years of 
tariff protection. A manufacturer who 
has constantly been protected from the 
competition of foreigners in his home 
market, where he has a great advantage 
naturally, has a logical modesty about 
trying to ship his goods out into the 
world, where he has not artificial help 
in competition with those same foreign- 
ers. 

There are, however, several significant 
points of encouragement most ably stated 
recently by Mr. Julius Klein, of the 
Department of Commerce. He said: 


There can be no question that the outstand- 
ing feature of the present international trade 
situation is this problem of the coming con- 
flict among the great export nations. It is 
well at the outset to recognize frankly the 
intensity of this rivalry and the probable 
dangers which it involves to certain of our 
leading lines and trade positions. 

There has, however, been so much misin- 
formation circulated on the subject, bordering 
in some cases on near panic and hysteria, in- 
spired in our midst in a few outstanding in- 
stances by our competitors themselves, that 
it is high time for a calm, dispassionate view 
of the actual facts as to where we stand com- 
petitively. 

There are two preliminary observations 
which might be borne in mind, possibly by 
way of consolation for those who are inclined 
to be more panic-stricken. First of all, a casual 
summary of recent German and British trade 
papers and trade association reports reveals 
any number of indications of a precisely com- 
parable fear on the part of our European ri- 
vals as to their prospects in the face of in- 
creasing American competitive effort. There 
is on every hand an evident searching for 
some plausible explanation of the persistence 
of American foreign trade success in spite of 
the six years in which Europe has had the 
opportunity to regain its overseas markets. 


Secondly, it is well to remember that this 
is by no means the first instance of vigorous 
competition overseas; the period immediately 
before the war was marked by an equally in- 
tense export effort and the outstanding con- 
clusion to be derived from, especially during 
the years 1910-13, should unmistakably be 
encouraging to the American foreign trade 
community. We were not only holding our 
own, but in such highly competitive areas as 
the aBc countries of South America we were 
rapidly overtaking our two rivals. 

The fundamental question which lies at the 
bottom of any accurate appraisal of the pres- 
ent competitive situation is not so much the 
problem of the relative strength of the lead- 
ing participants in the contest as it is in the 
probable expansion of the purchasing power 
of the more highly competitive markets. If 
we examine carefully the more alarming proph- 
ecies as to the dangers to our export trade 
from intensified European competition, we 
find that they proceed in almost every case 
from the assumption that the trade of the 
competitive areas has already reached a point 
of nearly complete saturation and that the 
issue is simply one of the relative strength of 
the three leading contestants as to which will 
gain a predominant position. This totally 
erroneous deduction presumes a rigidity of 
the standards of living in these economically 
“new” lands overseas, which is so profoundly 
at variance with the actual conditions as to 
be almost absurd. If any one outstanding 
economic or social phenomenon has been 
demonstrated with irrefutable conviction 
throughout the world since 1918, it has been 
the truly astounding capacity of the human 
animal not only for recovery from the pro- 
foundest shocks, but for improvement and 
aspirations toward higher levels of comfort 
and well-being entirely beyond any expecta- 
tions of a decade or two ago. 

It is well to remind those who fear that 
the import capacity of these competitive 
markets is rigid and strictly limited that the 
total import purchases of Latin America, 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa were well over 
$6,000,000,000 last year, which was more than 
double the annual average of 1910-13. By 
way of explanation of this expansion of the 
purchasing power of these markets which con- 
tinues to move ahead at accelerated speed, it 
is only necessary to cite one such element as 
the trebling during the past decade of Ameri- 
can industrial and commercial investments 
(exclusive of government bonds) throughout 
Latin America, where we now have well over 
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$3,000,000,000 engaged in reproductive enter- 
prises as against a little over $1,000,000,000 
in 1913. This represents not simply a re- 
placement of eliminated European invest- 
ment but in numerous cases a direct contribu- 
tion toward the development of hitherto 
untouched sources of wealth and well-being, 
which has reacted profoundly upon the stan- 
dard of living, upon the general social and 
economic outlook for great masses of popu- 
lation, and consequently upon their imports. 

The significant feature from our point of 
view of this stimulated and greatly expanded 
purchasing power in the competitive terri- 
tories is the fact that its requirements are in 
a large measure for those newer products of 
industrial ingenuity which have been the 
peculiar forte of American manufacturers— 
moderately priced automobiles, motion pic- 
ture films, labor-saving machinery, ready- 
made clothing, electrical specialties, office 
equipment, etc. 

If we examine the actual figures of the 
relative status of the three leading trade rivals 
in representative competitive markets, the 
situation is far from discouraging for our ex- 
porters. Taking the three most important 
South American countries, we note that in 
1913 the United Kingdom easily led with a 
contribution of 29.7 per cent. of their imports. 
Germany came second with 19.7 per cent.; 
and the United States was third with 13.5 
per cent., although gaining rapidly on each 
of the others. By 1923, however, the situa- 
tion was entirely changed, the United States 
and the United Kingdom being practically 
even with 24 per cent. each, with perhaps a 
slight advantage in favor of the latter because 
of the heavy British interests in the Argentine; 
Germany has fallen far behind with about 13 
per cent. as her share. In other words, so far 
as the leading South American markets were 
concerned, the United States had nearly 
doubled her relative strength. 

In the three leading Far Eastern markets a 
similar transformation had taken place. In 
Japan our share of the imports rose from 16 
per cent. in 1913 to 26 per cent. in 1924; 
whereas those from Great Britain fell from 16 
per cent. to 12 per cent., and Germany’s de- 
clined from 9 per cent. to 6 per cent. In 
China the American gain was even more im- 
pressive during the same period, rising from 
6 per cent. to 16 per cent., whereas Britain’s 
share fell from 16 per cent., to 13 per cent., 
and Germany’s from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent., 
Even in India, a supposedly impregnable 
stronghold of British trade, though still 


dominated by her merchants, the American 
portion of imports though small is growing, 
having risen from about 23 per cent. to nearly 
6 per cent. These specific examples might 
serve to illustrate the fact that American 
merchants and manufacturers have by no 
means been driven from the field. 


In our manufactures we have quality, 
we have quantity production, we have 
capital. With courage and persistence 
and enterprise there is every reason to 
hope that we shall confound our most 
cherished fears. 


The King from Oliver Street 


URING the latter days of March 
1) there was enacted in Albany, 

New York, a drama which has a 
political significance beyond the State 
of New York. Alfred E. Smith added 
another chapter to his extraordinary ca- 
reer, by mastering a hostile legislature and 
forcing it to enact a large measure of the 
program on which he was elected. 

The people of New York had done the 
illogical but common act of electing a 
governor pledged to one method of serv- 
ing them and a legislature pledged to an 
antagonistic method and left the Gover- 
nor and the legislature to fight it out. 
Usually the result is little or nothing 
done. In this case a great deal was done 
and done by the legislature, but in the 
way the Governor dictated. The prob- 
lem that faced Governor Smith is a 
common problem in many states and in 
the Federal Government. In his cam 
paign for reélection he had promised a 
25 per cent. reduction in the income tax 
for 1925, as there had been for 1924. 
The Republican legislature had likewise 
promised economy and tax reduction, 
but it tried to find some other method or 
no method at all in order to prevent the 
Governor from getting “the credit” for 
tax relief. The Republican organiza- 
tion had the votes to defeat his measure. 
Up to within ten days of the end of the 
session they had the intention of doing 
so. Failing in direct dealing with them, 
the Governor appealed to the public 
through the press and by radio. The 








result was instantaneous and dramatic. 
Hundreds and hundreds of letters poured 
in upon the legislators demanding that 
they follow Smith. The pressure was too 
great. They surrendered. The recount- 
ing of it is simple. But the force that 
brought it to pass was that ill-defined, rare 
but potent attribute, political leadership 
—a quality of mind and personality that 
gets things done in politics when the ma- 
chinery of government is jammed. The 
Republican leader in the Assembly said: 

“1 confess that the force of newspaper 
public opinion seems to require that 
this action be taken. We are following 
public opinion induced largely by the 
ability of the Governor of this state to 
impress his views on the people of this 
state.” 

When this country was primarily rural, 
its emotions were stirred whenever it read 
of the poor farm boy whose road to 
political preferment came through the 
little red school house. A man who 
split rails or followed the plow was the 
traditional hero. That tradition is still 
strong amongst us. But the conditions 
which made it are changing. The United 
States is now predominantly urban. Al 
Smith’s ax, rails, and plow handle were 
the counters of the Fulton Fish Market. 
As much as any character in our history, 
he exemplifies the opportunity of Amer- 
ica, the chance to rise—in his case not 
from the soil, for he was close not to na- 
ture, but to the teeming human nature 
of the tenements. 

The Lieutenant-Governor accused him 
of wanting to be a dictator, compared 
him to the Stuart Kings of England. The 
Governor killed the indictment in five 
words: “The king from Oliver Street” 
—a man of the people. 

If this is a coming type in our politics, 
there are many encouraging things about 
it. Al Smith came from a Tammany 
which had a reputation of being both 
ignorant and venal. Yet even Al Smith’s 
bitterest enemies never accuse him of 
venality, and the ablest constitutional 
lawyers in New York have borne witness 
to his knowledge of the machinery of state 
government. 


Not only did his knowl-_ 
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edge show in the New York constitutional 
convention of 1915, but in the recent elec- 
tion his was the more studious conception 
of a state budget and not that presented 
by his supposedly more scholarly antago- 
nists. 

The faith which our fathers had in 
democracy founded upon the wisdom 
and integrity of the common man on the 
soil can be transferred to democracy de- 
pendent on the common man in the 
cities if the fish markets and newsstands 
begin to graduate any number of leaders 
of the type of Alfred E. Smith. He is an 
able and outstanding figure. But in dis- 
cussing political figures there is so much 
exaggeration that the common words have 
lost their relative values. 

A few random comparisons may help 
to clarify the picture. He is an able and 
competent governor of a state that has 
more inhabitants than either Belgium or 
the Irish Free State and whose yearly 
budget is more than the budget of either 
of these countries. The complexities of 
the problems he has to face are equal 
to the domestic complexities of either of 
them, except perhaps the purely political 
manifestations of the Irish Free State. 

Without animus on eulogy the career 
of the Governor of New York ought to be 
a comforting phenomenon to the country 
as its results are a solace to the taxpayers 
of his state. 


Keeping an Industry Instead of an 
Armament 


PARAGRAPH in the last num- 

ber of the WorLp’s Work inti- 

mated that there was a likelihood 
of an era of competition between nations 
in airplane carriers. This cannot, as a 
matter of fact, go very far in peace times, 
because the Washington Conference lim- 
ited the British and American navies to 
135,000 tons of: airplane carriers apiece 
and the Japanese Navy to three fifths 
of that amount. At present the United 
States has the Langley of 13,000 tons, 
a converted collier capable of carrying 
30 planes, and is building two carriers of 
33,000 tons each, and capable of carrying 





The Basis of the Washington Conference 
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before the Airplane Committee of the House”’ 


1918 


The Martin bomber, the 
chief equipment of the Navy, 
has a range of something less 
than 300 miles. With such 
ships carriers are necessary 
even for operations in home 
waters. However, since the 
Martin bomber of 1919 dem- 
onstrated its ability to go 300- 
odd miles with a 2,500 pound 
load, three subsequent bomb- 
ers have been designed that 
have increased the range first 
to 700 miles in 1923 and then 
to more than 1,100 miles in 
1924 and finally in that same 
year to the world’s record of 
1,170 miles. 

Light bombers—with 500 
pounds—have increased their 
range from goo miles in 1918 
to 2,516 miles in 1924. 

Contrary to the general 
opinion, the science of avia- 
tion has increased much faster 
since the war than during the 
later stages of the war itself. 
Similarly with the range, the 
altitude and speed has in- 
creased since 1918. In 1918 
the speed record was approxi- 
mately 120 miles an hour. By 
1920 the Spad had gone 176 


"25 '26 


THE INCREASE IN AIRPLANE SPEEDS 
The four lines show the increase in speed from 1918 to 1925 for four 


different types of airships. There is no reason to suppose that the 
curve of the increase will not continue to still higher levels. 


miles an hour. In 1924 a Cur- 
tiss plane made 266 miles an 
hour, and the Navy bombers 


72 planes apiece. The British Navy has 
three carriers now totaling 48,000 tons 
and three totaling approximately 80,e00 
building. They will have a complement 
of 306 planes. When that program is 
completed Great Britain will be nearly 
up to her legal limit. When the Ameri- 
can program is finished our navy will 
have about 80,000 tons, with a comple- 
ment of 174 planes. 

However, in the meanwhile the rela- 
tive importance of carriers and shore 
stations for naval work is altering by the 
rapid increase in the cruising range of 
airplanes. 


had increased from go to 110 
miles an hour. 

These changes indicate a very much 
wider range of naval aviation from shore 
stations than any navy is now equipped 
to demonstrate, for no navy is supplied 
with full equipment of the kind of planes 
that have made these records. 

The further naval aviation progresses, 
the more it accentuates the naval char- 
acteristic that formed the basis of the 
Washington Conference—the fact that a 
navy is weaker the farther it goes from 
home, so that a navy competent to defend 
its own shores against a rival will not be 
strong enough to cross an ocean and 
attack that country. This influence of 
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aircraft on naval strength is 
true as regards the relations 
of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, but it has 
no bearing on the relations of 
contiguous or nearly contigu- 
ous countries. In Europe, 
practically any airplane that 
is a defense of one country 
is a menace to its neighbors. 
While the tonnage of car- 
riers is limited by treaty the 
number of naval aircraft is 
not. The limit which we 
must set for ourselves must 
rest upon what we consider 
are the dangers likely to 
arise out of our condition or 
the foreign policy which we 
pursue. As we are not con- 
fronted with great air fleets 
within range of us, as Euro- 
pean countries are, we have 
not their need for defense. In 
this respect the United States 
and Japan are the most for- 
tunate of the great powers. 
These general facts would 
hold true whether the air- 
craft is as dangerous to sur- 
face craft as its most ardent 
admirers claim, or not. Just 
what the attacking power of 
aircraft against a battleship 
fleet is, no one knows. Inthe 
war, although most of the sea battles were 
fought within air range of one coast or 
the other, airplanes made no contribu- 
tion to the fighting on either side. The 
German air stations near the English 
Channel did not even attempt to inter- 
rupt the British cross-channel traffic. 
Since the war, both in this country and 
in England bombing tests have been tried. 
They have proved that, given time 
enough and good conditions, airplanes 
can sink an undefended battleship. But 
the conditions under which the tests were 
made were not war conditions and the 
data they provide is as yet inadequate for 
any final judgment. 
With the present state of knowledge 
and the favorable position of the United 
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States against menace by air it is not 
likely that our government will feel called 
upon to maintain an air fleet, either mili- 
tary or naval, equal to the largest fleets 
abroad. This being true, it is all the 
more encumbent upon the Government to 
do everything in its power to encourage 
and support the remnant of the aircraft 
industry which is left in this country, 
because, should we ever again go to war, 
we cannot afford to wait not only while 
we build the planes but also while 
the very industry that must make them 
is created. An industry that exists can 
expand very rapidly because the en- 
gineering and aérodynamics are in hand 
—only production needs increasing. But 
aviation engineering and the science of 
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THE INCREASE IN AIRPLANE RANGE 


The lines of increase in airplane range from 1918 to 1925 for four 

different types of ships. This increase has been achieved chiefly by 

design of the plane and not by increased engine efficiency. The 
curves of this increase also will probably continue. 


aérodynamics—engine and plane designs 
and the staffs that make them—cannot be 
successfully improvised. At present Ameri- 
can designs are as good as or better than 
those of any other country in the world. 
If the Government is wise in its treatment 
of the industry this happy situation can 
be continued. 


What’s Wrong with Education? 


VERY year the President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching makes a 

voluminous report upon the general ten- 
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dencies of our system of edu- 
cation, embodying the facts 
gathered by the various spe- 
cial investigating commit- 
tees of the organization and 
the opinions of the educa- 
tional philosophers and 
experts who are associated 
with the foundation. To 
those who are interested in 
education this is one of the 
important documents of the 
year, and it was inevitable 
that what President Pritchett 
had to say this year would 
be received eagerly because 
of the many new and large 
bequests for educational pur- 
poses and the widely ex- 
pressed belief that there is 
something wrong with our 
educational system. 

No part of President Prit- 
chett’s report this year is 
more pertinent than the small 
section entitled: “The Sim- 
plification of Our Complex 
Educational Machine,” be- 
cause there he coalesces 
opinions which have been 
repeatedly expressed by pro- 
fessional educators and by 
those whose interest in edu- 
cation is merely that of citi- 
zens who recognize that “the 
three great organizations of 
society are those of govern- 
ment, of religion, and of 
education.” 

His main point is that “our educational 
machinery must be simplified, freshened, 
and made more effective as an agency for 
the intellectual training of children and 
youth.” In this process of revivifying 
the educational system the time of pass- 
ing through the program of studies from 
the elementary school to the professional 
courses of the university will be cut. It 
is apparent that if that period can be 
shortened there will be a great saving 
of time and effort of teachers and pupils, 
and a larger number will be able to sur- 
vive the economic accidents which fre- 
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quently occur toward the end of long 
periods of training. The shorter the 
period, the larger the output, and Dr. 
Pritchett believes that the output can 
be kept to high standards in a shorter 
period. It is done in Europe. 

He protests against the American idea 
of apportioning out education in four 
year terms as if “there is something 
sacrosanct” about a four year period and 
remarks that “if this expenditure of time 
as compared with that demanded in 
European schools, meant a corresponding 
gain in intellectual power, it would be 
justified.” But we do not have that 
corresponding gain, and he remarks that 
this is the diagnosis and the remedy: 


If we are to retain the American college as 
a permanent part of our educational machin- 
ery (and it is our distinctive American insti- 
tution), we must make the elementary and 
secondary school and the college more ef- 
fective, and less expensive in the precious 
years of human training. 

An elementary school covering six years, a 
secondary school to cover three, and an 
undergraduate school of three years, all ad- 
dressing themselves to the work of a liberal 
education in the sense of training the powers 
of the mind, can be made far more fruitful 
than our present diffuse and time-consuming 
courses for the imparting of predigested knowl- 
edge. Toward some such solution we shall 
no doubt slowly progress. 

To serve the great body of the children and 
of the youth, to satisfy the universal demand 
for the exercise of individual skill, we must 
open up, from the elementary and from the 
secondary school, leadings to technical schools 
in the trades, in agriculture, and in the arts. 

Our school system of to-day falls short in 
two fundamental requirements—a liberal edu- 
cation in the sense of training the powers of 
the mind, and a technical training for skill 
in the arts and crafts. These are the two 
great sources of human usefulness and happi- 
ness that organized education aims to open 
up to every member of the body politic— 
the ability to think clearly, and the ability to 
do some useful service with skill and precision. 


The program he suggests for the be- 
ginning of this simplification is simplicity 
itself, and will appeal to many minds be- 
cause of its fundamental common sense. 
He would begin with college entrance re- 
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quirements. Instead of requiring a pass- 
ing mark in a dozen subjects he would 
demand a high order of performance in 
fundamental subjects, and in the less 
important subjects the secondary school 
would be free to educate in its own way. 
He lists these fundamentals as follows: 


1. The correct spelling, writing, and pro- 
nunciation of the English language. 

2. The reading of twenty-five selected 
books each year (not with a teacher) and a 
discussion of their contents by each applicant. 

3. Elementary mathematics, including 
arithmetic, plane geometry, and mechanical 
drawing. 

The Constitution and Government of 
the United States, with special reference to 
the duties of citizenship. 


Those, indeed, are fundamental in the 
training of the minds of future American 
citizens and Dr. Pritchett observes that 
“if these requirements were imposed with 
strictness on college students of to-day 
their enforcement would depopulate the 
colleges.” If that is true, the applica- 
tion of this method as a fundamental step 
would revolutionize the college as well 
as the high school. High schools teach 
English, mathematics, and civics now, of 
course, but the aim too generally is to 
reach a passing mark which will facilitate 
entrance into college, where the same 
process is gone through again. 

“If the fundamental studies are put 
on a sincere intellectual basis,” Dr. 
Pritchett contends, “we may safely count 
that in a reasonable time pretentious and 
superficial studies now crowding the high 
school curriculum will find an easy and 
natural exit. The readjustment of the 
high school curriculum is to be had by 
sincere work in real subjects. A study 
that can grow in an atmosphere of sin- 
cere performance will have earned the 
right to remain.” 

Though he makes these criticisms of 
American education, Dr. Pritchett is not 
pessimistic. He contends that “what- 
ever may be the weakness in our Ameri- 
can system of education, there is sincere 
ground for the belief that our people 
will find their way to a system of schools 
that will make for good citizenship and 
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that will promote a high quality of hu- 
man life.” 


Legislation for the Preservation of 
Ignorance 


ENNESSEE, by vote of its legis- 

lature and with the approval of 

its governor, has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the teaching of evolution in the 
public schools. In 1923, the Florida leg- 
islature passed a resolution against teach- 
ing this theory. Kentucky and North 
Carolina narrowly defeated similar meas- 
ures in their legislatures. These votes 
constitute a brutal commentary on the 
state of public education or information 
in the Old South. No state in which 
any large proportion of the povulation 
were accustomed to reading bocks and 
to following the advancing thought of 
mankind, even in a casual manner, could 
be so generally unaware of science as 
these votes demonstrate a goodly portion 
of the South to be. the 1 lative sale of 


books in the South, compared to their 


sale elsewhere, corroborates the other in- 
dications that the people of these states 
are largely unread. In this scientific age, 
when biology, chemistry, and kindred 
sciences constantly reform agriculture; 
when the electrica! sciences, physics, and 
chemistry largely affect industry, these 
states must borrow the results of mod- 
ern progress from other communities, for 
no community which repudiates evolu- 
tion can have a very thorough grasp of 
any other branch of science. The power 
of knowledge, the leadership of science, 
with its vast possibilities for human bet- 
terment, is withheld from millions of peo- 
ple by such enactments. 

Yet these prohibitory measures will 
fail. They are as a matter of fact but 
the final gesture of that old guard of ig- 
norance which dies but never surrenders. 
They are attempts to enforce by statute 
a backwardness which the rising intelli- 
gence of the people is threatening. If 
the disciples of ignorance were not fear- 
ful of defeat they would not have resorted 
to law. The reign of ignorance has long 
enough stunted the South, left it a land 


barren of industrial, intellectual, or po- 
litical leadership. It has been a coun- 
try of sturdy stock, but mostly privates 
in the citizenship of this country. But 
the old order is passing. The schools and 
colleges are yearly turning out more and 
more young men whose minds are open 
to the knowledge of the world and whose 
habit of mind is to know what is going 
on outside their immediate locality. As 
these men become more numerous the 
Southern states will again begin to pro- 
duce their share of leadership in the 
country, for which in the days of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson it was famous. And 
this is not merely a matter of sectional 
concern. It means adding sixteen million 
naturally able people from which to 
draw commanders for the advance of 
civilization. 


For the Prevention of Crime and In- 
sanity 


HE Senate of New Jersey re- 
cently passed a bill providing for 
the sterilization of any person 
“who after the judicial inquiry provided 
for by this act shall have been deter- 
mined to be afflicted with recurrent or 
chronic insanity or feeble-mindedness, 
which can be transmitted to 
. offspring, or to be an habitual 
criminal of defective mentality which 
. can be transmitted.” 

The provisions for the judicial inquiry 
necessary before the sterilization of either 
insane orcriminal persons wereso carefully 
drawn that there was practically no pos- 
sibility of any one having anything good 
to transmit to posterity being prevented 
by this bil! from having children. In fact, 
the procedure outlined was such that it 
was fairly certain not to interfere with the 
birth of many children to the chronically 
insane and the habitual criminals whose 
traits are transmissible. This extreme 
caution is wise, because our knowledge of 
the hereditary qualities of insanity and 
crime is not sufficient to make it safe to 
go very rapidly. The science and knowl- 
edge on which this kind of legislation 
must depend must grow with it. The 
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measure failed in the House. Neverthe- 
less, it is an encouraging sign to find an- 
other state seriously considering this 
problem. 

There is much reason to suspect that 
the increasing humanity of modern civi- 
lization has tended to care for the insane 
and the criminal in a way in which earlier 
and more brutal times did not and that 
in consequence people with these traits 
more often marry and have children than 
they used to. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certainly true that modern 
civilization demands that both the crim- 
inal and the insane be maintained by 
the state in a much more elaborate way 
than was customary in times past. In 
consequence, these people who are a 
menace to the public welfare receive 
constantly a larger and larger share of 
the public expenditures. Vast sums of 
money which might otherwise be used for 
the productive purpose of making better 
schools for children, better roads for 
commerce and pleasure, or parks and 
playgrounds for the enjoyment of normal 
people, are used in the unproductive work 
of maintaining lunatic asylums and jails. 
And while these institutions are full we 
have allowed the kind of people who fill 
them to continue multiplying their kind 
to increase the burden. , 

Senator Williams, who introduced the 
bill in the New Jersey Senate, said, in the 
course of the debate on it, that some way 
must be found to check the cost of car- 
ing for the wards of the state, for it was 
increasing each year and now requires 
nearly half the state income. Nor is 
that direct expense all that is chargeable 
to the insane and the habitual criminal. 
These latter, particularly, make neces- 
sary greater police forces than we should 
otherwise need, more courts, and higher 
insurance. And the feeble-minded and 
insane add largely to the cost of charity, 
particularly in the big cities, where the 
charity expenses are sometimes at least 
half as high per capita as the state taxes. 

To judge by a money standard the 
necessity of slowly building up a practice 
which will largely eliminate these insane 
and criminals is not the fundamental 


way to gage the necessity. But it is a 
comparatively accurate gage of the funda- 
mental aspect of the problem. No civili- 
zation can look at itself with equanim- 
ity which allows human suffering, misery, 
and depravity to renew itself generation 
after generation. The money which this 
needless suffering, misery, and deprav- 
ity cost is a relatively fair picture of 
their prevalence. Society must make 


some provision against the increase of 
those unhappy mortals who cannot orient 
themselves to normal life and whose ab- 
normalities throw so great a strain upon 
themselves, their families, and the com- 
munities in which they live. 


American Forest Week 


HE American Forest Week Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, with the support of the Federal 
Government and the leading lumbering 
and forestry associations, has chosen the 
week of April 27th to May 4th in which 
to concentrate public attention upon some 
practical means of conserving the forest 
resources of the country. 

The forestry problem in the United 
States is somewhat different now from 
what it was when President Roosevelt 
first announced the policy of conservation 
to a surprised country. Since then, there 
have been some twenty years of cutting 
and burning, so that the forest resources 
have continued to decrease. We now 
have about 30 per cent. of the original 
stand left. 

On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment has large forests under care, which 
was not then the case; lumbermen have an 
entirely different point of view toward 
forest preservation than they had then; 
and lastly, which is most important, the 
value of timber has increased so much 
that practical bases can be worked out to 
justify both greater care in preservation 
and encouragement for reforestation. 

There are intelligent agencies working 
on this problem from several different 
angles. For example: Secretary Hoover 
reports that “in coéperation with the 
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wood-using industries the Department of 
Commerce is devoting itself to the elim- 
ination of waste in wood utilization 
and has set up a national committee to 
solve the problems involved. At the 
same time the Government is encouraging 
reforestation. Waste can be eliminated 
in both directions, to the immeasurable 
benefit of ourselves and of posterity.” 

In 1897 the act was passed which 
created the Forest Service to administer 
what had up till then been forest reserves. 
From 1897 until now the national forests 
have been largely increased. They were 
created from government-owned lands 
and, therefore, were altogether in the 
West. In 1911, the present Secretary of 
War sponsored a measure appropriating 
funds to buy land and create national 
forests in the East. The Clarke-McNary 
bill, passed by the last Congress, authorizes 
the Forest Service to coéperate with the 
different states in the care, preservation, 
and renewal of their forests on the gen- 
eral basis that the Government will spend 
an equal amount with the states, so long 
as the work satisfies the Federal experts. 

The law also provides, perhaps its most 
far-reaching provision, 


That the Secretary of Agriculture shall expend 
such portions of the appropriations authorized 
herein as he deems advisable, to study the 
effects of tax laws, methods, and practices 
upon forest preservation. 


The American Forest Week argument 
is to be chiefly directed toward state 
legislatures in an effort to convince them 
that reforestation is essentially a tax 
problem. As the present state laws stand 
—taxing land on which trees are growing 
—it is generally impossible for a private 
owner to grow trees for profit. It takes 
approximately fifty years to grow a crop 
of trees and by that time the land taxes 
will have amounted to more than the crop 
is worth. 

The solution offered is that there be a 
yield tax on reforested lands, that is, a 
tax which will be assessed when the 
lumber is cut. Land used for reforesta- 
tion has merely a nominal value while the 
reforestation is going on. At the har- 


vesting, however, the owner could afford 
a fair tax on the value of his harvest. 

The new and hopeful manifestations in 
the field of forest conservation are of 
such interest and importance that the 
Wor.p’s Work has commissioned Mr. 
French Strother to make a trip to the 
Southern and Western lumber country 
to report the actual accomplishments and 
the hopes for the future in this vital in- 
dustry. 


Bureaucracy Uncurbed 


HE high cost of the Federal Gov- 
| ernment now and a natural re- 
action against the dictatorial pow- 
ers necessarily used by it during the war 
has led to a very marked desire for the 
curtailment of Federal functions, or, to 
put it another way, for a return to the 
doctrine of states’ rights. The results 
of the Eighteenth Amendment also have 
strengthened the feeling for local option 
or local self-government. The inevitable 
tendencies of a centralized bureaucracy 
feed this feeling. One of the best ex- 
amples of these tendencies of a bureau- 
cracy is the work of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. 

This board was created by an act of 
Congress in 1912. It is made up of 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, chiefly entomologists. Its function 
was to issue quarantine regulations against 
such foreign plants as brought into this 
country diseases and insects which might 
harm American agriculture or horticul- 
ture. This is an entirely proper policy— 
a necessary one. The board began its op- 
erations with modesty and common sense. 
But its enthusiasm for its functions 
grew and continued to grow until finally 
it issued a blanket order excluding from 
the United States all plant material from 
any source whatsoever, with only such 
exceptions as the board might consider 
essential for propagation or to meet neces- 
sities in horticulture, floriculture, or for- 
estry. 

The board made the blanket order. It 
also makes the exceptions. There is no 
appeal from its decisions. It is judge, 
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jury, and high executioner, all in one. 
It has to prove to no one that its quar- 
antines are necessary. It has wrecked 
many businesses, and changed or obliter- 
ated the currents of trade by its fiat de- 
crees. The Horticultural Board has set 
up a quarantine that has become an 
embargo. The branches of the horti- 
cultural trade that depended on foreign 
supplies are practically wiped out of ex- 
istence. 

It is very doubtful if the policy of the 
board is wise from a scientific point of 
view, that is, whether or not such drastic 
measures are at all necessary. It is cer- 
tain that the arbitrary ruling of a bureau- 
cratic commission sits ill upon American 
susceptibilities. The new Secretary of 
Agriculture has an opportunity to dispel 
the animosity which his subordinates 
have been arousing either by providing 
some method of appeal from the Horti- 
cultural Board which will relieve the hor- 
ticultural business from its violent orders 
or by convincing the industry of their 
wisdom and fairness in a way that it is 
not at all convinced now. 


The Most Useful Study in the World 


N AN address to the trustees of the 
| Mt. Sinai Hospital, Dr. Alexis Carrel 
urged the importance of pure science 
that “has no immediate practical pur- 
pose. Its object is merely to find the 
truth and to understand the universe. 
It does not attempt to make discoveries 
which could be applied to industry or 
medicine, but seeks an accurate concep- 
tion of the world in which we live and 
of our relations to it.” 

The line between pure science and ap- 
plied science is somewhat hard to draw, 
but there is no question that the “ purer,” 
that is, the more fundamental, it is, the 
greater possibilities it has of service to 
humanity. For example, it would be 
more profitable for a group of scientists 
to study the brain of mankind than to 
study any kind of insanity, for once it 
could be discovered how and why the 
human brain works the basis would be 
found for treating not only that particu- 
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lar kind of insanity but other kinds as well 
and also—much more important—for 
the best utilization of normal brain power. 

When Pasteur discovered the rdéle of 
micro-organisms in disease he did not 
have the cure for a single disease but he 
had the key to the cure of dozens. His 
discovery made possible the decrease in 
the death rate in all civilized countries, 
the sanitation and safety of cities, and the 
opening of the tropics to white man for 
development. The work of this one 
“fundamental” scientist has already 
affected greater changes in the condition 
of mankind than did the World War, in 
which millions strove. 

What is true in medicine is likewise 
true in agriculture and in industry. The 
original discoveries of the nature of elec- 
tricity—and these were not particularly 
fundamental—have profoundly changed 
human life in respect to more comfort. 

Such conceptions of the possibilities 
for human betterment point inevitably 
to the conclusion that the most direct 
way to improve the condition of mankind 
is by the study of the fundamental sci- 
ences without thought of immediate 
practical application of any discovery. 
Such study cannot be self-supporting. 
It must be endowed, and endowed not 
only with money but also with skill, faith, 
and infinite patience. 

More and more our great universities 
must turn to this invaluable service. 
Among their tasks is to give students an 
education, to train leaders, to dissem- 
inate the knowledge we already have; 
but beyond that they have the great 
duty of producing, encouraging, and 
supporting those research scientists whose 
search after the fundamentals can give 
us “an accurate conception of the world 
in which we live and of our relations to 
ig 

And as it is the duty of the universities 
to serve the public in this way, it is like- 
wise the duty of those amongst the pub- 
lic who have acquired great wealth to 
support the universities in this seemingly 
impractical but actually most practical 
investment in the continued improvement 
of society. 
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A Great Memorial to 


Crawford Gorgas 


MONG the many plans recently 
A launched for public purposes, that 
for a memorial to the late William 
Crawford Gorgas has an unusually wide 
appeal. Its appeal, indeed, is as general 
as humankind itself. Nothing quite so 
intimately concerns the average man, 
woman, or child as the condition of the 
body. It is the basis of practically 
everything else in life. That only a com- 
paratively few people are really healthy 
is a fact not so generally recognized as it 
should be. There are thousands of 
deaths annually in every community that, 
with reasonable precaution, could be pre- 
vented. This means that society is not 
availing itself of the medical knowledge 
already at its disposal. 

There is no reason why any human 
being should die from diphtheria, measles, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, typhoid fever, or 
malaria. That more than 40,000 per- 


William 


sons give up their lives every year from 


these causes is not necessarily an indict- 
ment of the medical profession or of the 
individuals reponsible for their care. 
But, in the widest sense, it is an indict- 
ment of the social organization itself. 
For only society, acting as a codperating 
unit, can use the accumulated knowledge 
of science in wiping out these diseases. 
The most effective instrument is the one 
which General Gorgas used with such 
historic results at Havana and the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Sanitation, a little-understood branch 
of science fifty years ago, has now taken 
its place alongside education, transporta- 
tion, scientific agriculture, and the other 
fundamental forces that control the 
modern world. Dr. Gorgas displayed 
its power in ridding ancient plague spots 
of disease and making possible such great 
public works as the Panama Canal. 
But Dr. Gorgas himself recognized that 
he was merely a _ pioneer—a man 
whose labors, valuable indeed for their 
immediate purpose, were chiefly impor- 
tant as a beginning and an example. 
The world is a mass of Havanas and 


Panamas, both large and small, and no 
one realized better than did Dr. Gorgas 
the vast heritage of sanitation and disease- 
destruction he had left to posterity. 

It is appropriate that the Republic of 
Panama should have recognized so gener- 
ously the wisdom of extending the 
“Gorgas Idea” as a memorial of its debt 
to this great American. The Panamanian 
Government has given the site and guar- 
anteed the initial buildings and research 
institute at Panama. It will be called 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine. Its business 
will be the investigation of the cause, 
prevention, and cure of disease. It will 
not limit its activities to tropical disease, 
though that subject will naturally receive 
much attention, but, among other things, 
will do its utmost, by practical educa- 
tional campaigns, to teach men, women, 
and children the great art of keeping 
well. It is believed that the American 
people will contribute $5,000,000 as an 
endowment, and subscriptions are now 
being sought. There will be no spectacu- 
lar campaign or “drive,” chiefly because 
such measures are rather expensive. The 
appeal is not to popular emotion, but to 
the common sense and sane philanthropy 
of the public, which, it is believed, will 
quickly grasp the importance of the work 
and will respond appropriately. The 
giver will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that not a penny of this $5,000,000 will be 
spent on buildings. It will be invested 
in trust securities and the income used 
for maintenance. 


A Reviving Interest in the War 


IGHT years ago this spring the 
United States declared war. Six 


and a half years ago the fighting 
stopped and the effort to create a stable 
peace was begun. While the war went 
on the censorship was so strict that the 
American public got no realization of the 
performances of the American Army. 
After the Armistice the struggles to 
make peace filled the news. Hundreds of 
thousands of men came back from France 
with little or no comprehensive picture 
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of the battles in which they had partici- 
pated, to family and friends even more 
uninformed. The war as a subject was 
not popular with the soldiers. Nor was 
it popular with the reading public. So 
came about a condition in this country 
in which there are probably a dozen men 
who know something of Gettysburg and 
Waterloo to one who has a clear picture 
of the Meuse-Argonne, and of its sig- 
nificance in causing the final collapse of 
German military power. 

But the men who served are more in- 
terested in the war now than five or even 
three years ago. The general public also 
is beginning to follow that interest. The 


important articles of General Harbord’s 
in the Saturday Evéning Post are a sign 
of the change. And it is a healthy in- 
dication, for the people of the United 
States ought no longer to go in ignorance 
of details of the brains and courage and 
success of the American Expeditionary 
Force. As the war is studied many fig- 
ures will begin to take shape and size 
that will rank them well with the lead- 
ers of the past. It is true that the World 
War was not a war of manceuvre, but it 
was a war of great responsibilities, sud- 
den problems, and great decisions—the 
things that try men’s souls and test the 
iron in their systems. 


A New Series of Letters 


From 


WALTER HINES PAGE 


To 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


The File of Mr. Page’s Letters as Kept 
by President Wilson Now to Be Published 


HEN the author of “The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick, was preparing that work, he had in his possession copies of only a 
few letters which Mr. Page had written his chief, President Wilson. Mr. Page 


himself kept copies of very few of his letters. 


He wrote practically all of them 


with his own hand. In many cases even his secretaries never saw them. Frequently, the 
Ambassador would write a letter at several sittings, finishing it just when the diplomatic 
pouch was ready to leave the embassy; he would work at hismanuscript until the last moment, 
and then, sometimes without himself reading the finished product, thrust it into the bag. 
The constant remonstrances of his secretaries, who knew the vast historic importance of 
these misswes and insisted that the London Embassy should retain copies, failed to cure the 
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Ambassador of this habit. For this reason it was necessary, in preparing his biography, 
to assemble his letters from the many men and women to whom they had been addressed. 

Mr. Page, friend of Woodrow Wilson’s of long standing and his representative at the 
greatest political capital in the world, wrote to the President not far from one hundred letters, 
many of them very long and detailed. Copies of only about twelve, as already said, were 
found among his papers. The rest were not available to his biographer. The death of 
President Wilson, however, has removed the prohibition placed upon their publication. The 
entire collection will be published next autumn as Volume III of “ The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page,” and, beginning in the June issue of the Worup’s Work, they will be 
printed serially for about six months. 

The importance of this announcement will be appreciated by the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, in all parts of the world, who have read the original work. The mere fact 
that this is another collection of Page letters, written with all Mr. Page’s brilliancy of style 
and wit and keen observation and philosophy, makes their publication the literary event of 
the year. The fact that they were addressed to the man on whose decision the fate of the 
world chiefly depended, and that they in themselves had much to do in influencing that de- 
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cision in favor of the Allied cause, makes them historic documents of the first importance. d 
They tell once more the story of the Page ambassadorship, an ambassadorship of momen- 
tous consequences in American history, such as was Benjamin Franklin’s mission to er 
France during the Revolutionary War, but they tell it with an infinity of new detail and new yo 
events and episodes. On the side of history, they show, even more vividly than the volumes At 
already published, the extent to which the course of the war, from the day it started, pivoted 24 
on the attitude of the United States, and make especially clear that it was Page’s diplomacy ? 
in London and the presence of Sir Edward Grey in the British Foreign Office, that kept the st 
United States and Great Britain in such relations from 1914 to 1917, that we could join the go 
Allies without hesitation in 1917. They give far more intimate pictures than appeared in for 
the first two volumes of the persons then making history. They contain character sketches ne 
that will live of such men as King George, Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, Kitchener, North- the 
cliffe, Lichnowsky (German Ambassador to Great Britain at the outbreak of the war), Sir as 
John French, Lord Haldane, Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, Herbert C. Hoover, General the 
George O. Squier (American Military Attaché in London at the outbreak of war), Premier an 
Hughes of Australia, T. P. O’Connor, Sir Eric Geddes, Lord Lansdowne, Winston Church- tin 
ill, Admiral Reginald Hall, Chief of British Naval Intelligence during the war, and Lord | 
Reading. Noman had a keener appreciation than Mr. Page of the human aspect of diplo- ses 
matic problems, and the information he was constantly pouring into the President’s private up 
ear about these men and their influence on events constitute the flesh and blood of history. 00. 
Certain episodes hitherto unknown are also set forth. The extent to which the British oot 
Government, from the outbreak of the war, sought to win American support appears with a tay 
vividness previously unrevealed. The mission in late 1914 of General Squier to the Allied 1 
lines—the only attaché of any country who was permitted to make this trip—is described. eac 
The friendliness of King George to the United States is told with new emphasis and detail. me 
An especially interesting letter discloses that the first result of Bernstorff’s dismissal by thi 
President Wilson, on February 5, 1917, was a move by Austria to make a separate peace are 
with the Allies, a move dismissed by Lloyd George with the statement that “ Austria was more Me 
useful to the Allies as an enemy than as a friend.” “¥ 
The letters are not all war letters, however. Some of the earliest give unforgettable pictures yor 
of English life. The glimpse of Page discussing democracy with British nobility, his Un 
strictures on England’s neglect of the common people, his whole-souled admiration—despite col 


his vigorous republican principles—for certain qualities of the British aristocracy, his 
vivacious pictures of court life—these things give new variety to the story. 
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VERY learned international 
lawyer and economist re- 
cently said to one of our for- 
mer Ambassadors: 

“As to the science of gov- 
ernment, the world is an ass. Why don’t 
you create a science of government?” 
Augustus Cesar said about the same thing 
24 B.C. 

As a result of many years of general 
study and observation of our systems of 
government, | have been recommending 
for the last ten years that a broad, strong, 
new agency should be created to study 
the science of government and, in so far 
as humanly possible, in this way to help 
the world free itself from senseless wars 
and give to the people a government dis- 
tinguished by justice and intelligence. 

In the United States we now have an as- 
sessed valuation of over $320,000,000,000, 
upon which we earn annually $59,000,000- 
000, out of which we yearly pay $7,000,000- 
ooo for Federal, state, and municipal 
taxes. 

We devote one and one half months 
each year to the cost of a set of govern- 
ments that are so sadly inefficient as to 
threaten the life of the democracy we 
are living under and experimenting with. 
Meanwhile, thoughtless people will say: 
“If our governments are so bad, how do 
you explain the undoubted fact that the 
United States is the richest and happiest 
country in the world to-day?” The ob- 
vious answer is in two parts: 

First: Far more than half the natural 
resources of the earth are in the United 
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The Creation of a Permanent Group of Ex- 
pert Investigators Who Will Substitute Facts 
for Guesswork, and Organize a New Science 


By HUGH L. COOPER 
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States, and these resources have been 
the direct foundation of what success 
and happiness we have had to date. 

Second: Our success in the development 
of these resources has been due entirely 
to private initiative, in spite of a govern- 
ment malpractice that is daily becoming 
more serious. 

Our government is becoming so top- 
heavy and incompetent as to cause alarm 
in the mind and heart of every good 
observer. 


A DELUGE OF LAWS 


N THE last nineteen years, our Federal 
Congress has held 1,495 hearings, con- 
taining 56,000,000 words, and has passed 
3,984 laws, containing 2,500,000 words, 
preceded by an avalanche of verbosity in 
the Congressional Record of 260,000,000 
words—six times the contents of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” The repeal 
of laws during the same period has been 
practically nil. 

Surely no sensible person will think 
that such a deluge of laws is in the public 
interest. When a Congress passes 550 
laws and 105 resolutions as it did in one 
year (1923) it should not ask us to believe 
that the Congress devotes much time to 
careful deliberation. In such a legisla- 
tive maelstrom there is surely no time 
or place for statesmanship or profound 
study of the subtle problems of how to 
govern 110,000,000 people. 

Let us briefly consider two major prob- 
lems that have been before the world 
since the beginning of recorded history, 
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and are still unsettled. It will be ad- 
mitted that the tax question is of, major 
importance in all government structures. 
Before the birth of Christ, Rome had a 
sales tax as an important source of rev- 
enue, and from that day to this our econo- 
mists in and out of government have been 
discussing sales taxes and hundreds of 
other ideas relating to taxes, with the net 
result that no government in the world 
has solved this question, even partly. 
We are just as much at sea as we ever 
were. 


WHAT WE COULD STUDY 


WENTY centuries ago, and ever 

since that day, the vocation of farm- 
ing, one of the principal foundation stones 
of civilization, has been in serious and 
frequent difficulties which the farmer by 
himself could not correct. Just recently 
we have had a special investigation of 
the farmer in the United States. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, with the best of intentions, 
appointed an able set of investigators. 
After six months they have brought in a 
set of recommendations that are unsatis- 
factory to the farm bureau, the farm blocs, 
and nearly every one else. 

The trouble with this plan is that six 
months of time is too short for success, 
and we must continue to gamble some 
more, with the farmer paying the piper. 

The industrial East is alarmed over the 
farm problem because the East cannot 
prosper unless the West simultaneously 
prospers. 

Every good citizen is anxious that the 
tax question, the farm problem, the trans- 
portation problem, and all other dif- 
ficulties that are before us, shall be 
settled in a way that shall produce the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

The talk of the demagogue that the 
East is opposing the West and the South 
is against the North, is criminal. No 
section of the United States, or of the 
world, can permanently prosper at the 
expense of some other section, and our 
sensible people understand this fact per- 
fectly. 

One great obstacle to government suc- 
cess is the absence of real leaders, and 


we must find a way to correct this evil. 
Again, we are handicapped always be- 
cause we never have even half-truths be- 
fore us on any question and we do not 
know which way to turn to get informa- 
tion. 

All of these needs, and many more that 
could be enumerated, will be filled only 
when we have sense enough to provide 
the machinery that will produce them. 
This machinery will, in my judgment, 
closely follow the paths of success that 
have been recorded in our arts and sci- 
ences. These successes are the direct re- 
sult of highly organized, continuous 
study, over long periods of time, and these 
studies, many of them centuries old, are 
still under way and will be under way to 
the end of history. 

Since the beginning, however, people 
have never over long consecutive periods 
intelligently studied the science of govern- 
ment, a science among the most subtle 
and fundamentally important in the life 
of man. This is a very startling state- 
ment, but its verity cannot be denied. 

Suppose we had studied medicine under 
the direction of a lot of politicians and in 
the same haphazard way that we have 
studied government in the last five hun- 
dred years, where would we be to-day in 
our knowledge of medicine? This applies 
equally to engineering, industry, litera- 
ture and every other science and art. 
Every thoughtful person knows that if 
our arts and sciences have been possi- 
ble only because of continuous study by 
our best men over centuries of time (im- 
perfect and incomplete as these successes 
still are), we never will record any cor- 
responding progress in government until 
parallel methods are applied to this prob- 
lem also. 

The founders of our Republic estab- 
lished the best form of government they 
could. The legislator was to study his 
country’s needs and become a leader in 
the public interest. Theoretically, he 
was to devote his life to government, or 
at least as long as he was a worthy 
leader, and there was, therefore, some in- 
centive for good men to go into govern- 
ment service and to stay there. 
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Nowadays we have drifted far from 
the original plan, and instead of a re- 
public, as intended at the outset, we 
have a democracy acting in a representa- 
tive capacity only. Leadership is neces- 
sarily impossible. The legislators for the 
most part vote as they interpret the 
wishes of their constituents, not as their 
own intelligence directs. No better for- 
mula for the production of a final chaos 
in government can be conceived than 
following the blind dictates of an elec- 
torate which cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination 


This Government Council should be 
absolutely non-political, appointed from 
and be supported by the states, and 
should have a membership of about one 
hundred, two from each state and, say, 
four at large. The appointees should 
cover all the major walks of our indus- 
trial and civil life. This membership 
should be able to serve for life, if satis- 
factory service is rendered. The first 
term should be for five years, and the 
succeeding terms should be for fifteen 
years. Reappointment should be con- 
tingent upon a 





have expert knowl- 
edge of government. 

The voter is work- 
ing full speed at his 
own particular vo- 
cation and has no 
time or inclination 
to study political 
science, and so be 
able properly to in- 
struct the legislator 
in his work. The 
most the elector can 





The author of this article has appeared many 
times before Congressional committees as an 
expert and has spent great sums in engineering 
work for the Government. 
dealing with the Government has so impressed 
him with its ineffectiveness that he cannot longer 
endure the situation without an attempt to formu- 
late a constructive solution. 
World’s Work do not agree entirely with the 
solution offered but they recognize that it states 
the point of view of a great number of business 
men, engineers, executives, etc.—THE EDITORS. 


two-thirds vote of 
the Council recom- 
mending such re- 
appointment. 

We spend around 
$3,500,000,000 an- 
nually for our Fed- 
eral Government, 
and yet the amount 
of unbiassed testi- 
mony that precedes 
the authorization of 
this expenditure is 


His experiences in 


The editors of the 








do is to guess, and 
he guesses one way at this election and 
reverses himself at the next. 

Before we can hope to cure the dis- 
eases from which our government is 
suffering we must find out definitely what 
they are and then find out the permanent 
cure for them. Such findings can be 
made available only by a body of men 
who are devoting their lives to the science 
of government. 

In the absence of a better agency we 
should have constantly at our service 
what we might call a Government Coun- 
cil. Such a council should be permanent 
and devote its entire time to the study 
of government and the making of specific 
recommendations to Congress thereon, 
after a most thorough and complete 
study of the matters under review. 

We have the men and the need to 
justify the existence of a council of the 
dignity of the Supreme Court, and its 
creation and operation would not hinder, 
but, on the contrary, would greatly help 
our Congress and all our courts. 


amazingly small. 
Most of the expert testimony we do have is 
warped out of all reason by personal and 
departmental leanings, oftentimes un- 
known to the testifying experts them- 
selves. 

European politicians frittered away 
the time from November, 1918, to July, 
1924 (nearly six years), while about three 
hundred million European people nearly 
went down to chaos. Then came the 
appointment of a few well-selected ex- 
perts, forming the Dawes Commission, 
and it now seems that they have perhaps 
saved the day, or at least have immensely 
helped the situation. 

With the help of a great agency such 
as here proposed, or a better one, our 
Federal legislators would be saved from 
a large part of the time they now in- 
effectually spend investigating various 
public needs, and would have the oppor- 
tunity really to study government them- 
selves, and in time would meet the 
greatest need to-day in all governments 
—wise leaders. 





Conquering Scarlet Fever 


By IVES HENDRICK 


N AN eventful day in 
January, 1924, a visitor 
to the laboratory of Dr. 
Francis Blake, Professor of 
Internal Medicine at Yale 
University, would have seen nothing 
dramatic in the quiet, workmanlike dig- 
nity of the room and its occupants. 
Nevertheless, the three men who stood 
there were experiencing the emotion that 
the gushing of a new oil well would bring 
the fortune hunter. The observer him- 
self must have felt the usual dispassionate 
concentration of the scientists when he 
glanced at the orderly racks of test tubes 
lining the black, unpolished work tables, 
the many-sized chemical bottles crowding 
the shelves, the white enameled incuba- 
tors and copper waterbaths, and the vast 
built-in ice boxes across the room. Here, 
day in and day out, earnest scientists 
were accustomed to transfer the microbes 
of fatal diseases from glass tube to glass 
plate. On this occasion, the central 
figure was a visitor who had spent his 
life profitably manipulating similar ap- 
paratus; he was Dr. A. R. Dochez, of the 
Presbyterian Hospital of New York. 
His perfectly tailored coat showed to the 
best advantage his athletic figure; his 
winged collar and carefully selected tie 
and his suede spats hardly suggested the 
traditional scientist, and the smile which 
darted every few moments from his 
serious eyes showed that his laboratory 
work had not destroyed his interest in the 
human side of his problems. As Dr. 
Dochez walked back and forth, talking 
rapidly, he toyed nervously with his lapel, 
fastening and unfastening the topmost 
button of his coat, stopping now and then 
to make a slight but eager gesture, or to 
scan a patient’s medical chart in the hand 
of Dr. Blake. Dr. Dochez had just seen 
the proof that his new serum had cured 
a case of scarlet fever! 
But although undemonstrative, the 


eager comments and glances of his com- 
panions showed that they too felt the 
full significance of the occasion. Dr. 
Blake maintained a more characteristic 
scientific reserve; he stood erect and 
quiet, but the corner of his lip turned up 
more frequently than usual in that sound- 
less chuckle, signifying his quiet delight 
in some inner thought, which has so en- 
deared him to his students. His co- 
worker, Dr. James Trask, who had been 
Dr. Blake’s partner in much important 
work at the Rockefeller Institute and 
had come with him to New Haven four 
years before, stood by his side and showed 
his excitement chiefly by unostentatiously 
placing an extra package of cigarettes 
in the microbes’ incubator, for there it 
is his idiosyncrasy to keep them always 
warm, 


OBTAINING A CURATIVE SERUM 


HEIR success marked the culmina- 

tion of many years’ work, by Dr. 
Dochez and many others. Less than a 
year before, the accumulated theoretical 
evidence had first justified his conviction 
that an effective serum could be produced, 
though he had long suspected the pos- 
sibility. Dr. Dochez had repeatedly at- 
tempted to produce such a substance by 
obtaining germs known as streptococci 
from the throats of scarlet fever patients 
and injecting them into horses. But the 
germs had previously failed to survive 
in the animals’ tissues and consequently 
no curative serum had been achieved. 
But it is the practice of scientists to try 
an experiment with all conceivable varia- 
tions, before a result is accepted as con- 
clusive. At last Dr. Dochez had hit 
upon the ingenious device of injecting a 
bit of agar-agar beneath the horse’s skin, 
and on this the germ had grown. Dr. 
Dochez had asked Dr. Blake to give this 
serum a practical trial in New Haven. 
No results, except to corroborate its 
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futility, were really expected; however, it 
could cause a patient no harm and no 
discomfort. 

Among the several cases in the hospital 
at that time was a pretty six-year-old 
girl whose speckled flaming rash had ap- 
peared the day before, and spread over 
her chest and abdomen. Her tonsils 
were so swollen that they closed the en- 
trance to the throat, 
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it prevents their development in most 
cases, and this, perhaps, is the most im- 
portant benefit conferred by the new 
discovery. 

The story of this achievement has a 
peculiar interest for several reasons. In 
the first place, it does not follow at all the 
usual outline of scientific romancers: it 
represents neither the culmination of a 
lifetime spent in un- 





making breathing 
difficult and swal- 
lowing extremely 
painful. She rolled 
and tossed from a 
fever of 103°, and 


way the discomfort 
engendered bya 
severe attack of the 
disease. She re- 
ceived an injection 
of Dr. Dochez’s 
serum that after- 
noon. The next 
day she lay quiet 
and _ comfortable. 
The temperature 


disease. 





“Scarlet fever is one of the commonest 
diseases of childhood; it causes the death of 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of the children at- 
tacked by it before five years of age, and a 
smaller proportion of older children and 
showed in every adults. Besides the immediate menace of 
death are its very serious complications; 
these are responsible for a larZe proportion 
of deafness, pneumonia, kidney and heart 


“It has now been proved, however, that 
this new serum does for the after-effects of 
searlet fever what diphtheria antitoxin does 
for the complications of that disease: it pre- It is the logical 
vents their development in most cases, and 
this, perhaps, is the most important benefit 
conferred by the new discovery.” 


rewarded toil by a 
solitary genius, nor 
the sudden inspired 
appreciation of the 
significance of an 
accidental observa- 
tion. On the con- 
trary, it typifies the 
more usual and less 
imaginative mech- 
anism by which 
great scientific ad- 
vances are made. 


dénouement of many 
years’ study made 
by scores of inde- 








was normal, the 

tonsils much smaller, and the rash com- 
pletely gone. Dr. Dochez had come im- 
mediately to New Haven to see this 
tangible evidence of his brilliant discovery. 

Since this day, Dr. Blake has been 
using Dr. Dochez’s serum on all severe 
cases, with results as uniform as anything 
in medicine. But this extended study has 
revealed that its value is far greater than 
the mere relief of a few days’ suffering. 

For scarlet fever is one of the common- 
est diseases of childhood; it causes the 
death of from 20 to 30 per cent. of the 
children attacked by it before five years of 
age, and a smaller proportion of older 
children and adults. Besides the im- 
mediate menace of death are its very 
serious complications; these are responsi- 
ble for a large proportion of deafness, 
pneumonia, kidney and heart disease. 

It has now been proved, however, that 
this new serum does for the after-effects 
of scarlet fever what diphtheria antitoxin 
does for the complications of that disease: 





pendent investiga- 
tors, each applying 
himself to some little problem, unimpor- 
tant in itself, and having no interest out- 
side a very small circle of laboratory 
enthusiasts. Their studies have been 
without apparent reward, except the satis- 
faction which such men always feel in 
ferreting out a hitherto unknown truth; 
this in itself is a highly stimulating joy to 
them, but it is a joy hard for the rest of 
mankind to comprehend. Nevertheless, 
the cumulative efforts of these many 
workers have made possible the final dis- 
covery of the cause of scarlet fever, and 
the application of this fundamental prin- 
ciple to its cure. 

For the purpose of this superficial 
review, | may divide these investigators 
into three groups, taking a leader in each 
group as illustrative of the work of all. 
First are those who have investigated the 
natural history of the microbe now proved 
to be responsible for scarlet fever, and who 
have produced a serum for fighting it; in 
this field Dr. Dochez is the outstand- 
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ing figure. Secondly are those who have 
conclusively demonstrated the organism 
of the disease; in this field the Doctors 
Dick of Chicago have done by far the 
most valuable work. Thirdly are the 
studies on the practical application of the 
serum, led by Dr. Francis Blake, of Yale 
University. 

Yet none of these are the pioneers. 
Indeed, a group of German doctors, 
in the earliest years of the present cen- 
tury, actually produced the cure whose 
value has now been shown. 


INVESTIGATING THE CAUSE 


HE cause of scarlet fever was then 

unknown. Extensive studies, how- 
ever, had shown that the throats of per- 
sons suffering from this disease contained a 
tremendous number of a bacterium called 
“streptococcus.” Was this the germ 
responsible for this dangerous malady of 
childhood? It seemed very questionable, 
because this streptococcus was already 
a notorious trouble maker and was found 
in dozens of diseases that bore no resem- 
blance to scarlet fever. It swarmed in 
the blood of women dying in childbed; it 
abounded in erysipelas; it caused a large 
minority of pneumonias; it was responsi- 
ble for a large proportion of earaches, 
infections of. soldiers’ wounds, and bone 
diseases. The streptococci from all these 
conditions had the same appearance un- 
der the microscope. 

On the other hand, never in healthy 
children’s throats were streptococci found 
in the vast numbers present in the sore 
and swollen tonsils of scarlet fever pa- 
tients. Some scientists thought that 
they caused scarlet fever and these other 
diseases as well; others called them 
“secondary invaders,” meaning by this 
that some unknown cause of the disease 
had so weakened the body’s defenses that 
the patient could no longer resist the 
efforts of the streptococci to gain a foot- 
hold. According to this explanation, 
later disproved, the streptococci did not 
cause the original disease but produced 
its complications. Moser, however, after 
careful study, thought the evidence 
sufficient to warrant an assumption that 


they were the primary, essential cause, the 
enemies that produced “scarlet fever” 
itself. With this unproved theory as a 
starting point, he followed along the lines 
indicated by the recent discoveries of 
Dr. von Behring in diphtheria. 

In that disease the injection of a few 
of the causative germs into a horse so 
stimulated the natural defenses of this 
animal that in its blood serum appeared 
a substance called “antitoxin,” which 
nullified the poisons produced by the 
diphtheria organism. When this had 
been accomplished, doses of germs so 
large that they would originally have 
killed the animal could safely be injected, 
with the final result that nature’s mech- 
anism produced a far greater amount of 
antitoxin in a given volumeof horse serum 
than ever nature had intended. He had 
further found that this “artificial” anti- 


. toxin was essentially like that produced 


in very much smaller quantities in human 
beings suffering from diphtheria, and that 
the injection of this supplementary anti- 
toxin contained in the horses’ serum saved 
many human lives and prevented the de- 
velopment of nearly all the complications 
of this very malignant disease. 


THE MEDICAL WORLD INCREDULOUS 


OSER, following a similar proced- 
ure, inoculated horses with increas- 
ing doses of the streptococci taken from 
the throats of scarlet fever patients. In 
1902, he announced that his results had 
shown the truth of his theory and that 
he had produced a horse serum which 
cured scarlet fever. But the conclusion 
of the medical world was that the strep- 
tococcus was only a secondary invader, 
and in this Moser himself eventually con- 
curred. Theirserum was discarded and 
for twenty years was nearly forgotten. 
But a new impetus was given to 
this problem in 1919, when Dr. Dochez 
published the results of several years’ 
work on the natural history of the strepto- 
coccus. He had attacked the problem 
from anew angle. To him it seemed that 
the streptococci found in different diseases 
might not be so similar as they appeared 
to be, and that we called them identical 
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only because we did not know enough 
about their natural history. He knew 
that when bacteria invade an animal, 
whether it be a human being or a horse 
or a sheep or a rabbit, its blood serum 
responds with the production of sub- 
stances called “antibodies,” which act as 
an army of defense against the invaders. 
They are of various kinds: some are 
antitoxins—as in the case of diphtheria 
described above—which destroy the poi- 
sonous products of the germs; others 
dissolve the bacteria themselves; a still 
more interesting kind render the bacteria 
motionless and cause them to clump in an 
inert mass so that the white blood cells can 
more readily destroy and remove them. 


DIFFERENTIATING SIMILAR GERMS 


HIS latter process, called “aggluti- 
nation,” will take place not only in 

the blood stream but also in the test tube. 
It has long been known that it has not 
only protective value, but that it may 
also be used for studying the germs in 
question. For example, the typhoid and 
paratyphoid bacteria look alike and act 
alike, but if the serum from an animal 
inoculated with the typhoid is placed 
in a test tube with the paratyphoid 
organism and in another with the typhoid, 
it will “agglutinate” (that is, clump 
together) the typhoid and not the para- 
typhoid. This method is constantly used 
to differentiate these two germs and 
Dochez applied its principle to the famil- 
iar organism known as the streptococcus. 
He inoculated many animals with hun- 
dreds of “strains,” or races, of streptococci 
taken from a great variety of the diseases 
in which it is found. It is impossible for 
that part of the human race not engaged 
in scientific research to conceive the vast 
detail and the difficulties involved, but 
Dochez refused to be baffled and ulti- 
mately proved, with unassailable definite- 
ness, that the streptococci from other 
sources gave very different “agglutina- 
tion” reactions from those in scarlet 
fever. The serum produced by an organ- 
ism from erysipelas, for example, might 
“agglutinate” some of the streptococci 
from other causes of erysipelas, or from a 
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discharging ear, but it would not “agglu- 
tinate”’ the streptococci from the throats 
of scarlet fever patients. On the other 
hand, serum from animals inoculated 
with the streptococci from scarlet fever 
throats would agglutinate the streptococci 
from other cases of scarlet fever, and from 
the mastoiditis that sometimes follows 
scarlet fever, and from milk responsible 
for a scarlet fever epidemic, but it would 
not “agglutinate”’ streptococci from such 
sources as cases of erysipelas, pneumonia, 
or surgical wounds. In this clever but 
difficult manner, Dochez had proved 
beyond doubt that the Streptococci Hemo- 
lytici, believed by bacteriologists since 
their discovery to be exactly alike, were 
subdivisable into totally different races, 
one of which could be found in scarlet 
fever and not in any other disease. 

Although the individuality of the 
streptococci present in scarlet fever had 
now been demonstrated, it had not yet 
been proved that they were its cause. 
But while the work described was be- 
ing done, Dr. Robert Dick and his wife, 
Dr. Gladys Dick, were devoting their 
lives to the study of the same disease at 
the McCormick Institute in Chicago, 
established in memory of Henry Mc- 
Cormick’s son, who had died of scarlet 
fever. They based their studies on 
wholly different principles from those 
already set forth. The criteria they 
accepted for proving or disproving that 
the streptococcus was the guilty agent 
in scarlet fever were the three postulates 
of Dr. Robert Koch, famous as the dis- 
coverer of the germs responsible for tuber- 
culosis, cholera, and anthrax. 

Koch said that to prove a germ the 
responsible cause, one must show: first, 
that the germ was always present in cases 
of the disease; secondly, that its inocula- 
tion into susceptible individuals produces 
the disease; and, thirdly, that the germ 
be recovered from those who have ex- 
perimentally been given the disease. As 
already said, it had long been accepted 
that the streptococcus was always on 
hand in scarlet fever, fulfilling the first 
postulate. Since 1916, the Dicks had 
been attempting to fulfill the second by 
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inoculating animals, but their efforts had 
been failures. They finally decided that 
their work could be completed only by 
using human beings for these experiments, 
and a number of men and women volun- 
teered their services. In March, 1923, 
the Dicks, after nearly ten years’ work, 
announced that they had been successful 
in producing scarlet fever by injecting 
streptococci into the body of one of these 
men, unnamed and unsung, who had 
offered to risk his life in this great work. 

This accomplishment was repeated 
several times, and every possible source 
of error eliminated. These careful scien- 
tists thought it possible that the disease 
might have been due to some extremely 
minute microbe accompanying the strep- 
tococci but too minute to be seen even 
under the microscope. This remote source 
of error was removed by passing the 
growth of microbes through a special 
filter with meshes too fine for the strep- 
tococci to pass; the unfiltered suspension 
produced scarlet fever in human volun- 
teers, but it did not after the streptococci 
had been removed. Thus the possibility 
of an ultra-microscopic germ could be dis- 
regarded. 

The third and last step was to recover 
these germs from those to whom they had 
given the disease, and this was easily 
done. Koch’s three postulates had now 
been fulfilled, and this special race of 
streptococci proved to the most finicky 
factions of the medical profession to be 
the cause of scarlet fever. 


THE “‘DICK TEST’ OF IMMUNITY 


HE Dicks further checked their dis- 

coveries by following up a hint given 
by the normal behavior of the microbes 
in the human body. There each of the 
billions of germs present in scarlet fever 
on the tonsils does its little part in attack- 
ing a child by producing in its own micro- 
scopic body a poison, known as “toxin,” 
which is carried by the blood to many 
organs and tissues. This was shown to be 
present in those who have scarlet fever 
by injecting a little of their serum into 
the skin of well men and women; the 
quantity was too minute to injure the 


person who was the experimental subject; 
if he was susceptible to the germs, how- 
ever, there was sufficient toxin to produce 
a characteristic inflammatory spot on the 
skin, but if he had scarlet fever or was 
naturally immune, the skin would not 
react. A similar toxin was produced 
by the Dicks in the test tube, and gave 
similar reactions. In this way, it was 
proved, the failure of a number of people 
to “catch” scarlet fever when the Dicks 
had injected them with its germs was 
due to the fact that they were “immune.” 

As yet, practical tests have demon- 
strated the value of only the serum 
from the two animals of Dr. Dochez, and 
the quantities of this are too small to 
supply others than those who are espe- 
cially studying its use. The great prob- 
lem now, which must be solved before 
the serum will be available throughout 


- the world, is a method for its producton 


in large quantities. During the past 
month a commercial drug firm has an- 
nounced that, following the teachings of 
Dochez, it has produced antitoxin in ten 
animals; their product has not yet had a 
practical test, but, if it is successful, 
there should be a sufficient quantity for 
widespread distribution. Even the most 
cautious statements indicate that effective 
serum will be available within two years 
for the cure of most cases of scarlet fever 
and the avoidance of a large proportion 
of the complications. 

And so the world owes a great debt 
to American medicine for establishing 
the cause of scarlet fever, its resemblance 
to diphtheria in producing a harmful 
toxin, a method for detecting the suscepti- 
ble, and the production of a practical 
antitoxin. The next step will be an 
elaboration of a practical and simple 
method, similar to that which is of such 
inestimable value in diphtheria, of artifi- 
cially rendering every human being defi- 
nitely immune from scarlet fever. When 
that goal is reached—and it is fairly in 
sight—this great danger of childhood 
will be as definitely under control as is 
diphtheria in those communities which are 
utilizing the full resource of twentieth 
century medicine. 





America Discovered Many Times 
Before Columbus Came 


But He Did Sell His Idea to the Money-Seeking Kings of Europe, So 
He Moves Only From One Pedestal to Another in the Gallery of Fame 


By BURTON 


NE cannot approach with- 
out a certain amusement 
the matters here to follow. 
They are sure to be dis- 
believed in the proportion 

that they aretrue. And if they are true, 
nothing in the past offers any parallel to 
the jolt these facts administer to a figure 
who for 433 years has stood before Amer- 
ica as a popular darling, an exemplar of 
character, a pattern of heroic achievement 
in the face of appalling odds, a blazer of 
new paths in human destiny. For nearly 
four and a half centuries this figure has 
been fixed in our reverence and affections; 
and the past few years have turned up 
findings which, if they do not utterly 
demolish this figure, at least decidedly 
alter its character. And the cream of the 
jest is that nobody knows this—nobody 
except a few investigators of the highest 
scientific standing. And perhaps for 
still a long time few others will consent to 
believe that any such thing has happened. 

The figure is no other than Christopher 
Columbus, and the new facts about him 
appear to be that while he may have been 
something else nearly as good, he certainly 
was not the discoverer of America, was 
very far from that, and was long pre- 
ceded by others who did astounding things 
inthis country. Of late years it is Colum- 
bus himself who has come in for dis- 
‘ covery. For some time the authorities 
interested in the subject have known this, 
have said as much, and have said it 
openly and at length; and yet few besides 
themselves have taken notice. In fact, 
among all the striking features of the story 
the feature that interests and amuses the 
most is this, that a tale so certain to jar 
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preconceptions that every one of us ab- 
sorbed at his mother’s knee, should have 
lain for as long as it has, under every one’s 
nose, and have gone so far unseen. 

The reason is simple enough. The facts 
have been published, but in those chan- 
nels and in that language of abstraction 
which scientists by instinct keep to them- 
selves—open to all, provided you hold the 
key to the combination, or know where 
they are. 


THE RATTLING YARN OF THE YEAR 


NE of the newest, but not the heay- 
iest, of these new strokes at the 
Columbus legend is a three-volume work 
which has been appearing, a volume at a 
time, for the past three or four years. It 
bears impressive authorship—Leo Wiener, 
of Harvard—and is no exception to others 
of its kind, in offering deadly matter 
against Columbus, but reading a good 
deal like Euclid translated into the Morse 
code. The very title of these volumes— 
“ Africa and the Discovery of America’ — 
is calculated to keep the sensationalist at 
a safe enough distance. Yet if these 
were put into the vernacular and run asa 
serial in any popular magazine, the very 
man on the street would vote them the 
rattling yarn of the vear. 

When, several years ago, Mr. Wiener 
began a study of our native Indian dia- 
lects, he had, by his own confession, the 
sensations of a man who planned a solid 
step forward—and stepped off solid earth 
instead. By those who know, Mr. Wie- 
ner is held to be one of the leading 
authoritieson the laws and phenomena 
of human speech. He has a speaking 
knowledge of twenty-six languages of the 
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present—which means that he can talk 
to any 100 per cent. American in his own 
tongue !—and he has, in addition, scientific 
knowledge of every means that human 
beings have used in the past in talking 
with their fellows. With such an equip- 
ment he approached the Indian tongues, 
and in those tongues he had every reason 
to suppose he was tackling for once a 
language as nearly as possible uninflu- 
enced by any other, one that was abso- 
lutely original and native to itself. In 
this study, what is more, he was going 
back to the very earliest and purest avail- 
able sources—the earliest attempts at 
recording these tongues, made by traders 
and Jesuit missionaries in the train of 
Cortez. 


ARABIC WORDS, INDIAN LANGUAGES 


HAT must have been Mr. Wiener’s 

surprise to find these Indian tongues 
already heavily “coated” with foreign 
words! Some of these words were from 
the English, some from the Spanish, 
others from the French and Portuguese. 
Oddest of all, some words were unmis- 
takably from the Arabic. And since the 
last of his three volumes was published, 
a year or more ago, Mr. Wiener has con- 
fided to a friend that he would place the 
entrance of these foreign words in Ameri- 
can Indian speech at about the year 1290. 
Please note the date. It is not a misprint. 
The year is 1290, two centuries and two 
years before America’s official discovery. 
And still more recent research would 
place the arrival of a cultural influence 
bringing these foreign words and usages 
here nearly two centuries earlier still. 

The truth is, students of the subject, 
like Cortesdo, de la Ronciére, and latest 
of all M. Jusserand, former French Am- 
bassador to the United States, have sus- 
pected for some time that Columbus was, 
in the language they all scorn, “beaten 
to it’; but not until Wiener attacked the 
case from the angle of philology and 
turned up his unexpected findings were 
they convinced how decidedly late an 
arrival Columbus was. Now they feel 
convinced of it. 

lf this comes as a jolt, or more likely 


as a jest, one should remember that the 
people of any era, our own included, are 
apt to forget that others have lived be- 
fore them. If, in our improved time, our 
forerunners recur to us at all, we think of 
them as primitives, simples, groping their 
way as best they could without bath-tubs, 
radio, and similar conveniences. Where- 
as the truth is, the peoples of the Fifteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries did amazing 
things on the sea, things that we are 
only now finding out. As the new facts 
now stand disclosed by study in a variety 
of fields, they prove that, long before 
Columbus was born, the Atlantic had 
been freely navigated north, south, and 
westward; that this navigation was not 
occasional, but a settled thing; that mer- 
chants in the port towns of Europe were 
in reality driving a thumping sea-borne 
trade. These unsuspectedly early trad- 
ers had a thoroughly organized mercantile 
marine; they maintained a regular com- 
merce; they were forever pushing their 
commerce into new fields and snooping 
into new quarters of the world. New dis- 
coveries were constant because they were 
inevitable. And they were inevitable be- 
cause they were prosecuted from the 
strongest motive in the world—not from 
love of adventure, as we have been taught, 
but from love of gain, for new sources of 
wealth. 

The real romance in these earliest dis- 
coveries lies in the reason why they were 
kept so secret and for so long a time—so 
strictly secret as nearly to have escaped 
altogether from the records of history. 

It is now established beyond effective 
contradiction that for easily a century be- 
fore Columbus, and perhaps for a still 
longer period, French merchants of 
Dieppe and Rouen regularly sent their 
ships to the Guinea Coast of Africa, and 
probably to the bays of South America, 
for gold, ivory, spices, skins, precious 
stones, and other exotic desirables. It is 
known that this commerce was organized 
on almost the scale of a modern American 
corporation. Yet, for a reason, all this 
business went on without pomp of ad- 
vertising and as much as possible under 
the seal of secrecy. 
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This was the reason. War was a set- 
tled industry of that time likewise. Or 
it was a favorite diversion of petty kings, 
who sought relief from the tedium of life 
on the field of honor. But honor, and 
war in defense of it, cost money; and for 
the revenue necessary to wage it in the 
style towhich they were accustomed, these 
kings by habit levied first and heaviest 
on the merchant class. Few others had 
money in amounts to justify the cost and 
bother of collection. Hence the mer- 
chants acquired the habit of keeping as 
far as possible from public notice the 
origin and extent of their fortunes. Their 
ships slipped out of Dieppe or Rouen; they 
slipped in again some time afterward; and 
few or none outside the circles of trade 
knew where those ships had been between 
departure and return. 


DIEPPE A SECRET SHIPPING CENTER 


T IS now known that these shipping 
magnates maintained a well-ordered 
clearing house or admiralty office at 
Dieppe, as a place of business record and 
for the exchange of marine intelligence. 
This center was in systemic running order 
for a period of time yet to be ascertained, 
but the span of its existence certainly cov- 
ered several centuries, and as certainly its 
founding antedates by a wide margin the 
birth of Christopher Columbus. In this 
admiralty office each returning captain 
filed a full and detailed account of his 
voyage, for the knowledge of his employ- 
ers and for the guidance of his fellow cap- 
tains. These masters of ships were men 
of high intelligence, the crack navigators 
of their time, keen on the job, each striv- 
ing to outdo his rivals in the extension of 
trade into new quarters. All captains 
were licensed in regular order. It was, 
in every respect, a settled business. 

In 1694, a calamity befell this admiralty 
office, that almost obliterated all trace of 
it. In a war between England and 
France, Dieppe was bombarded and this 
clearing-house destroyed, with all its 
records. But again a romantic reason 
steps in to spare us the total loss of its 
revealing records. 

Business men in those days, like their 


kind in every day, had their differences. 
New as this thing of ocean traffic might 
be, it couldn’t escape the ancient curse of 
the lawsuit. In the prosecution of a suit, 
records are needed, or copies of records, 
sworn to before a notary. And by good 
fortune copies of these Dieppe admiralty 
office transactions found their way into 
court files and were preserved there. 
Enough of these have cropped up to pro- 
vide students of our day with fairly ac- 
curate estimates as to the character of 
this vanished admiralty center, the kind 
and volume of business it did, and the 
period over which that business extended, 

Documents exist, for instance, to prove 
that among these merchant firms at 
Dieppe was a house known as the Brothers 
Angdét, who flourished from 1470 to 1551 
and appear to have been the Morgans of 
their day. Be it noted that these Angéts 
were in business on a great scale nearly 
a quarter of a century before Columbus 
put forth, and as the Angdéts appear to 
have been entirely too great a house to 
have been first arrivals on the scene, 
Dieppe shipping must have been a going 


waconcern for some time before. Indeed, | 


is a known fact that long before the An- 
gots, Dieppe was well acquainted with the 
Guinea Coast, and its trade with that 
region alone may long antedate its formal 
“discovery” by the Portuguese in 1419. 

In 1489, according to Gaffarel’s book, 
“Le Brésil Francais,’ a Frenchman named 
Jean Cousin crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, 
recrossed it to the Cape of Good Hope, 
thence felt his way northward along the 
African coast, and so got home to Dieppe 
without loss of aman. Other accounts of 
the time support this story from Gaffarel. 

Cousin’s discovery may well have been 
accidental. It should be remembered 
that in that period the skilled navigator 
had the astrolabe and the magnetic com- 
pass to guide him, and thus knew his way 
over the parallels of latitude. For the 
meridians of longitude he was to await the 
discovery of the telescope, two centuries 
later. As, in Cousin’s time, the west 
coast of Africa was found to be full of 
reefs and shoals, the rediscovery of the 
Canary Islands was important in provid- 
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ing a way round these dangers. By 
habit the captains put out from the Cana- 
ries due westward for a certain stretch of 
sail, and then turned southward to a point 
of latitude that experience taught them 
was due west of the gold-producing coast 
they aimed to touch. The rest was an 
easy eastward sail. 

But it happens that the westernmost 
projection of Africa and the easternmost 
tip of South America are there but 1,500 
miles apart. Between them the Gulf 
Stream, then unknown, flows south and 
then westward; so that a navigator like 
Cousin might easily have become disabled 
or becalmed off the Canaries, have drifted 
into the Gulf Stream, and been carried 
to the Brazilian shore. No doubt the 
doughty captain was the most astonished 
man in his profession at seeing land for a 
change on his starboard quarter. But 
however it was done, and however note- 
worthy was this finding of Brazil, some- 
thing of far greater importance flows from 
Cousin’s report on this voyage. 

When he left Dieppe he took with him 
a certain skilled mariner by the name of 
Pinz6n, a Spaniard, whom it is well to 
keep in mind for a minute, as this case of 
Columbus proceeds. According to the 
report on this voyage, the chief danger 
encountered was possible failure of sup- 
plies. At one point on the homeward 
cruise up the African coast it became 
necessary to risk a brush with unfamiliar 
natives and put ashore for food and water; 
and with a detachment for his protection, 
Pinzén was sent on this task. 


COURAGE COMBINED WITH A TEMPER 


OW Pinzén, besides being a man 

of courage, seems also to have had 

a hot temper. Either the food situation 
was desperate, or he was downright by 
nature; at any rate, Pinzén got into an 
argument with the natives and so far 
lost his head as to open fire and drive 
them into the jungle. For this he re- 
ceived a severe reprimand from his com- 
mander on return to the ship. Such an 
incident was worse business than it was 
diplomacy. Natives with gold and ivory 
to dispose of were scarcely the best targets 


for gunfire. Captain Cousin seems to 
have been sufficiently troubled over this 
matter to file formal complaint against 
Pinz6én when they got back to Dieppe. 
The result of it was that Pinz6n was strip- 
ped of his license, deprived of all right to 
take ship of Dieppe, and drummed out of 
the French mercantile service. It can 
hardly have improved his temper, either, 
that he was forced to return to his native 
Spain across the Pyrenees on foot. 

Trivial as it may seem, this point of 
Pinz6n’s temper has a bearing on the case 
that has been slowly building about 
Columbus. For on his first voyage to 
America, Columbus took with him three 
brothers Pinz6n, all subscribers to stock 
in the enterprise; but record has it that 
one of these Pinzéns he trusted sufficiently 
to place him in ¢ommand of one of the 
three vessels. Also we know that the 
admiral of the expedition leaned with 
especial weight on this Captain Pinz6n 
for advice and counsel, but note this also: 
Columbus himself testifies, in his log of the 
first cruise, that Captain Pinzén alarmed 
and angered the entire outfit by stub- 
bornly and everlastingly urging a course 
“more to the southward”—in short, in 
the direction of the land he already knew 
as Brazil. Moreover, Columbus furnishes 
another point of resemblance between his 
Pinz6n and the lieutenant of Cousin. He 
complains of Pinzén’s temper! 

Further still, when Columbus touched 
land at last, the wayward Pinzén cut 
loose from the fleet without orders, or 
despite them, took his ship away south- 
ward, and was gone for three weeks, as 
if to seek Brazil and prove himself right. 
Only by accident did Columbus fall in 
with him again while coasting along the 
south shore of Cuba. And on the return 
to Spain, Pinzén still further heightened 
the likeness of himself to the Pinz6n of 
Cousin’s crew. He once more cut loose 
with his ship, made an independent land- 
ing, and hurried to Barcelona in order to 
be the first to tell the king of their success- 
ful venture. Quite properly that per- 
sonage declined to credit a subordinate, 
and reserved approval for the report of the 
Admiral himself. 
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But the gathering case against Colum- 
bus as our discoverer happens to rest on 
evidence more telling than the temper of 
this Pinz6n. Whether or not Pinz6én had 
a part in guiding his chief, it is now 
known that Columbus had other and bet- 
ter knowledge as to where he was bound. 
As the case unfolds it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that before he sailed he knew 
what he was going to discover and where it 
lay—for the excellent reason that a person 
or persons had been there before him, and 
he knew that also. Note the evidence of 
this, much of it supplied by Columbus 
himself. 


HELP FROM EARLY MAPS 


OR years before 1492 the air of Eu- 
rope had been full, of the rumor of 
discovery, and Columbus would have been 
a fool— which he certainly was not — 
not to have shared in information which 
had become general. We have further 
proof of this in the visit he made to Ma- 
deira, where he nursed back to life a sea- 
faring man who had fallen ill. This 
fellow, having nothing else to give in grati- 
tude for his recovery, presented Columbus 
with a map that outlined, better than 
roughly, the islands of the West Indies. 
Either this same map, or a copy, or an- 
other map of the same period, but spotting 
the West Indies and another island pretty 
certainly Newfoundland, was lately found 
by M. de la Ronciére, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and has been published 
by Campion, with explanatory text by 
its finder. M. Jusserand has made an 
English translation of this brochure, and 
the volume, handsomely done in colors— 
and incidentally at a handsome price— 
will shortly be available to American 
readers. 

In fact, men who have given years of 
study to the many maps of that and ear- 
lier times, have their own bill of particu- 
lars to present in regard to our discovery. 
The leading authority, Babcock, thus 
sums up for all: 


The maps which I have cited are well at- 
tested, and seem to show— 

(1) that the Irish probably preceded the 
Norse in reaching Newfoundland; 


(2) that the Icelandic Norsemen certainly 
discovered America about the year 1,000; 

(3) that a Breton expedition was thought to 
have reached a point apparently on or just off 
our coast at some undefined period before 
1367; 

(4) that some navigator from the Iberian 
Peninsula almost certainly coasted along Cuba 
and a few of its neighbors not later than 1435, 
and 

(5) that some other navigator perhaps made 
the crossing. from Cape Verde to South 
America as early as 1443. 


This would seem to cut some of the 
ground from under Columbus. Here goes 
much more of it. 

By the time of Columbus, Atlantic 
navigation had so far come from hiding 
and into the notice and even the patron- 
age of kings as to displace war as a royal 
diversion. So warm was the interest of 
the King of Portugal, especially, that he 
got himself known all over Europe as 
“Henry the Navigator,” and more than 
eighty round-trip voyages are known and 
recorded as having been made under his 
personal encouragement—though not 
necessarily at his personal expense! 
Naturally Columbus consulted him first of 
all. That he gave Columbus no money is 
a matter of history. Instead, he gave, 
and still gives, Columbus a black eye, 
when he airily waved aside the would-be 
discoverer with the answer, “I know all 
about that land, and it’s mine.” 

That some sense of the truth of this had 
come over him, Columbus attests in his 
own records. On his return from the 
third voyage to the new land he had 
reached he reports the presence of Negroes 
there. Interesting as this is, even more 
telling is the account he gives, after the 
first voyage itself, of having received from 
the “Indians,” as it pleased him to call 
the natives, a present of certain “guan- 
ines.’ Next to the Negroes themselves, 
these “ guanines”’ add to this wholly new 
and strange story of Christopher Colum- 
bus the most striking chapter of all. 

“Guanin’”’ was the native African name 
of the time for pebbles or slobs of gold, the 
form in which it was imported to Europe 
from the Guinea Coast. Quite naturally, 
Columbus, on being handed these same 
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things in America, pricked up his ears. 
For be it remembered that Columbus, like 
all the rovers before him, had as his pri- 
mary object, not the discovery of land 
merely, but the discovery of gold, ivory, 
spices, any article saleable at a profit at 
home. New lands were only a happy in- 
cident to the business. They pleased 
one’s king, lured new investors, and made 
good advertising. But gold was the 
thing, and Columbus lost no time in 
asking his Indians where they kept it. 

Their answer must have bashed him. 
By his own report they said they had got 
it “From black merchants that came to 
us from the southeast.” 


GOLD ORNAMENTS, BUT NO ODOR 


VIDENTLY theAdmiral thought this 
an evasion, for on his third voyage he 
tried to make sure on this question of 
gold. But again the reply was the same: 
“Black merchants from the southeast” 
had brought the guanines. And later 
events were only to prove the Indians 
right. The original guanines obtained 
by the French and Portuguese on the 
Guinea Coast were, for an odd reason, 
never of pure gold. The reason was that 
to the African native, gold, for its own 
sake, was dross. He wore it for orna- 
ment only, and even for this purpose he 
found it wanting—because of its lack of 
odor! To make up for this lack he was 
wont to add an alloy of copper—always 
in the same proportion. And when the 
guanines brought back from America by 
Columbus were analyzed in the Spanish 
assay office, they yielded gold and copper 
in precisely the ratio present in the gobs 
of African gold known to European trad- 
ers for long, long years before. The In- 
dians in America had told Columbus the 
truth. The American guanines had come 
from Africa. And if the guanines had 
come “from the southeast,” so also must 
have come the Negroes that Columbus 
records having found on the scene before 
him. Either they, or some predecessors 
of even themselves, had brought the gold. 
But why and how Negroes from Africa 
in America, in a day before Columbus! 
The Negroes finish the story, and if the 


theory in regard to them is correct, they 
finish Columbus likewise. 

During his lifetime, and for a long 
time before it, the presence of Negroes 
on every trading voyage is expressly 
stated in all the records. They were 
taken for a singular purpose—to act as 
interpreters; and even more singular than 
their employment as such, is the probable 
manner in which they qualified for the 
service. That period, it must be re- 
membered, was the adventurer’s heyday. 
This new business of sailing the unknown 
seas was the hardy man’s pie. If the 
merchant navy of the time was not man- 
ned wholly by his kind, at least his kind 
flocked to it in droves—many of them no 
doubt less to embrace opportunity than 
to escape the embrace of the law. Cer- 
tainly a taste for foreign climes, and a 
willingness to remain in them, were no 
bars to the profession. 

- Now then, a Dieppe captain, slipping 

down the African coast for ivory or gold, 
might put in at some one of his ports of 
call only to find something less than the 
usual quantity-.of goods awaiting him. 
The natives might have been slack, or cir- 
cumstance of some sort interfered with 
the business. Instead of hanging about 
until the wanted volume of goods had 
been gathered, a good skipper would, to 
save time, drop on down the coast to other 
ports, complete his cargo, and on the 
home voyage call at the delinquent port. 
If he were a very prudent skipper he 
might, to make doubly sure of the full 
supply of commodities there, leave one 
of his ship’s company to oversee the busi- 
ness. And if he called for volunteers for 
the job, he’d be certain to get the most 
daring devil of the lot. 


A GOD TO THE NATIVES 


URING the ship’s absence it would 

be easy for this fellow to strike up a 

taste for the place and its life. With his 
superior craft and powers of mind he 
would naturally look a god or an emperor 
to the natives. The native women raised 
no objection to marriage with these clev- 
erer fellows. Everything would conspire 
to tickle the vanity of such a man, and on 
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the return of his ship he might elect to 
stay where he was, a worshipful local po- 
tentate in himself, and to his company a 
useful resident agent or factor. 


HALF-BREED EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 


N THE heyday of Dieppe shipping these 
agents in Africa had become efficiency 
experts in the field. And their half-breed 
children acquired a value higher still. 
These half-castes came naturally by two 
langfiages and two sets of craft, the native 
andithe European. They kept their in- 
herited lore, and learned all the tricks of 
their white fathers. And the Dieppe 
trader was not only quick to see their use- 
fulness, he not only snapped up these 
hybrids as interpreters, but to make sure 
of his supply of them he began to breed 
them with purpose—and then bound 
them to him as slaves. In the end these 
rude business diplomats, cunning at de- 
ciphering strange native tongues, grew to 
be a class by themselves and their calling 
attained some dignity. No voyager 
thought of leaving a home port without a 
few of them aboard, and Columbus him- 
self prudently took several with him on 
his first voyage, to leave them, as custom 
was, to promote trade and good under- 
standing against future voyages. 

He took his own Negroes to America 
only to find the same sort of Negro al- 
ready on the ground, planted there by a 
voyager or voyagers who had been there 
before him. These, or others, were the 
“black merchants from the southeast” 
who had come with the golden guanines, 
and [they, or their forerunners, had 
brought to America something more in- 
teresting still—those Arabic words, Ara- 
bian plants, traces of Arab culture which 
so startled the philologist Wiener in his 
study of our aboriginal Indians’ speech. 

Now the archzologist has joined the 
student of speech, and together they have 
lately turned up evidence of this Arab 
culture in America such as to leave the be- 
lated Columbus hardly more than a start- 
ling incident in a startling story. A line 
or two here must suffice for what is an- 
other subject altogether—the beliefs of 
these investigators in regard to the as- 


tounding extent of these Arab or African 
influences in the Western Hemisphere and 
the equally astounding antiquity of At- 
lantic navigation. Put in the briefest 
possible compass, the recent findings of 
these students run like this: 

Both the Aztec and the Mayan civiliza- 
tions were nothing more than African 
“factories” in America, and the date of 
their founding would be somewhere be- 
tween 1150 and 1200. While this dates 
their origin at a period later than has 
long been supposed, it dates the probable 
earliest Atlantic crossing earlier than 
ever. Curiously the word “‘Toltec”’ sup- 
plies one of the reasons for this belief. 
Originally thought to stand for a tribe or 
a people and their civilization, both 
Wiener an the Mayan authority, Spin- 
den, have found “Toltec”’ to be the early 
African name for any great leader or chief, 
and the American Toltec was simply some 
great emperor who flourished here about 
1190. Spinden has announced his belief 
that the Mayan civilization came after 
and not before the Aztec, and that the 
Mayan inscriptions are baffling as they are 
because they are shorthand or code copies 
of the vanished Aztec lore which they sup- 
planted. Certainly the markedly Semitic 
figures on Mayan sculpture, and the 
pyramidal form of Mayan monuments, 
take on a new meaning in the light of 
these new probabilities. And the lan- 
guage clue is alone enough to give these 
probabilities impressive weight. Roughly, 
the course of events is supposed to have 
been thus: 

Arab culture in Africa rose to its 
greatest height in the ninth century. 
By 1100 it had crossed the Sahara and 
established the trading province of Min- 
dango on the west African coast. The 
landing point of this influence in America 
was the province of Michoacan, on the 
Gulf coast of Mexico. Every linguistic” 
find in early American speech is traceable 
straight to Michoacan, and from there it 
jumps unerringly to the province of Min- 
dango in Africa. In every case the early 
Arab words in America are the words of 
Mindango, and it is significant that these 
words deal with the subjects that a factor 
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or adventurer would bring—those dealing 
with magic, medicine (or religion), and 
political administration. The inference 
that Michoacan and Mindango were in 


touch is unescapable. Every scrap of 
new evidence bears it out. The sudden 
crumbling of the Aztec and Mayan cul- 
tures is proof of it. Being mushroom 
growths they withered when contact with 
the mother province ceased. That the 
contact was a trade connection is borne 
out by the discovery that in every in- 
stance the Arab influences touching first 
at Michoacan spread along trade routes, 
as they were gradually extended in Amer- 
ica. And it was an Arab influence, rather 
than any other, because the people of 
Haroun al Raschid were in the ascendant 
during that period, while Europe was in 
the Dark Ages and Charlemagne was 
poring over the A. B. C’s which he never 
learned. 

The identity of that earlier Columbus, 
the real discoverer of America, pushed 
over here by that energetic people, may 
never be established. But the certainty of 
his existence and his deed gains credence 
with each new bit of discovery, each new 
line of thought brought to bear upon it. 


EARLY VISITORS 


OR all we know, the Atlantic may have 

been crossed some time before the 
Christian era. The Pheenicians, quite 
as a matter of course, sailed to England 
for their tin. Herodotus has the Egyp- 
tians circumnavigating Africa before 
Christ was born. In the WorLp’s Work 
for March Mr. R. O. Marsh explained the 
theory that his blond Indians of Darien 
may be descendants of early Norwegians. 
And visitors may aseasily have crossed the 
Pacific as the Atlantic. The early Ha- 
waiians and their blood-brothers, the Ma- 
oris of New Zealand, are known to have 
exchanged visits over 8,000 miles of the 
Pacific in open canoes. The Pacific Is- 
lands themselves were settled by Malay- 
sians, who left their original peninsula 
nobody knows when. But the point is, 
what, in this whirl of new discoveries, 
becomes of C. Columbus, model to how 
many generations of school-boys, general 
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pattern-maker to all humanity for courage 
in the face of danger and discouragement, 
loved for his great leap into the “un- 
known’’? 

For all these ages we have been glorify- 
ing him for something that he apparently 
was not. If all these things are true—and 
note that these facts bearing on early 
navigation are no sheaf of nonsense 
slapped together by mischief-makers in 
the name of “science,” but are the care- 
fully guarded findings of students of the 
highest standing—then Columbus wasn’t 
the pioneering prince of discoverers after 
all. And it will matter nothing that he 
was something else nearly as great and 
good. If he wasn’t the prince of discov- 
erers, he was something that fits him even 
better to be America’s patron saint. He 
was the prince of promoters. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN COMMERCE 


HE thing Columbus did was to 
“put it over.” The kings them- 
selves having got on to this business of 
foreign trade, Columbus saw the thing 
to be done about it. It was to take your 
king into partnership. But Columbus 
did even more. He not only sold stock 
in his enterprise to his sovereigns, he 
“sold” his idea to the world. The thing 
he really did discover, the new world he 
did open, was modern commerce. And 
he appears to have had a sense of this. 
He drummed up a great noise about his 
move. He saw that he was well adver- 
tized. He dramatized his event. He 
captured the attention of mankind, and 
he’s held it ever since. 

No, the worst C. Columbus can suffer, 
even now, is to be shifted from one pedes- 
tal to another. And the prospect amuses 
because a doting humanity is so little apt 
to let its darling suffer even that. It 
will stick to its fiction about him, no 
matter what these seekers of truth prove 
about him. Columbus happens to per- 
sonify a common human aspiration, a 
universal state of mind, and humanity 
has made him that impregnable thing, a 
symbol of itself. The answer to: What’s 
to happen to Columbus now? is, simply, 
Nothing. 
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What About Egypte 





The Murder of the Sirdar Disclosed Anew the Spirit of Revolt Smould- 
ering Throughout the Mohammedan World, and One of the New 
Tinders is Zionism. A Constant Problem for the British Government 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


FEW days ago, before writing 

these words, | stood in the 

Libyan Desert, five hours’ 

camel ride from Cairo. I had 

escaped for a little while from 
the crowd of American and English tour- 
ists—my fellow travelers—who were buy- 
ing fake scarabs and artificial amber in 
the city bazaars. 

Here was silence and solitude. Four 
white tents, glowing inside with red tapes- 
tries like Saladin’s pavilions, stood in a 
row in the drab sand. Six camels lay 
resting under their tasseled trappings, 
while the camel drivers squatted in a 
group beside them. A Nubian cook, 
black as ebony under his white cap, was 
preparing a desert feast which included 
roast turkey and Christmas plum pud- 
ding. 

It was at sunset and the western sky, 
above a line of low hills older than human 
history, was spread with jewelled colors— 





coral, amethyst, amber, opal. Flame- 
tipped wings were outstretched through 
the pale blue, in which the crescent moon 
hung like a silver disc. Very quickly the 
colors faded, the yellow sands whitened, 
and dusky shadows crept around us. 

A mile or two westward stood the long 
line of the Sakkara pyramids, the oldest 
tombs of the oldest kings on earth, sharp- 
edged against the emerald curtain of an 
Egyptian night. They had been there, 
as I see them now, thirty centuries before 
Julius Czsar gazed upon them with his 
hawk eyes, wondering at the mystery of 
this land he had come to conquer. 

A solitary figure in Arab dress paced up 
and down beyond our little camp. It was 
our dragoman Abdul Arty, a man of 
dignity, of simple faith in Allah and his 
prophets, of unusual honesty, who had 
become our friend as well as our servant. 
He could not read or write, but he was very 
wise. We talked in the moonlight and 
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he told me of adventures in the desert, 
with hyznas and jackals, American trav- 
elers, English officers. 

Then for a moment or two he spoke 
of the spirit stirring among his people, 
the true descendents of those ancient 
Egyptians who had built the first civiliza- 
tion known on earth. 


EGYPTIAN SOLILOQUIES 


OR thousands of years,” he said, 

“the Egyptians have been ruled by 
others. Now many of them believe that 
the time has come to rule themselves. 
It is like a son who owes every- 
thing to his mother. As a boy he is 
obedient. He does everything she tells 
him. Heis gratefultoher. But one day 
he feels his manhood. He is grown-up. 
He must rule himself even though he has 
not the wisdom of his mother. He must 
be free and go his own way. So many 
of my people think, though for myself | 
have no politics, and am the servant of 
English tourists.” 

He was cautious, but | knew that he 
spoke the thoughts that are stirring 
among the oldest people in the world, 
restless under British rule—if they are 
educated or half-educated—claiming inde- 
pendence and the right of self-government, 
using the catch words of western politi- 
cians to challenge the justice of the 
British protectorate over their national 
life, some of them in secret sympathy 
with political assassins who strike at 
the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments. 

“The time has come to rule ourselves.” 
That is the thought stirring in the Egyp- 
tian East and in the great Arab race 
stretching along the Mediterranean shore, 
under the rule of the French, Spanish, and 
Italians, through Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, and in Arabia under British man- 
date. It is the thought that is traveling 
with camel caravans across the deserts, 
into Persia and Afghanistan; the thought 
that fanatics and politicians and trouble- 
makers are taking into the bazaars of 
India. It is the new challenge of the 
Mohammedan world to the white races 
who tore themselves to pieces, weakened 


their prestige, and raised old demons of 
racial passion in “a war to end war.” 

Is Egypt ready for self-government 
after 7,000 years of history? 

I asked myself that question as | rode 
out on my camel “ Mana” under the star- 
strewn sky, in that white loneliness, with 
four companions and their camel drivers, 
and Abdul Arty riding ahead on his 
donkey. Our moonlight expedition, close 
to those pyramids which stand as eternal 
reminders of the dawn of human history, 
represented the old and the new world, 
the West and the East, the old peoples 
and the new problems. 

An American engineer rode his camel 
next to mine. He stood for the newest 
civilization of the world—for efficiency, 
sanitation, scientific knowledge, freedom 
from traditions and superstitions and the 
old tyrannies of the mind. He rode 
ahead, and my camel driver in white 
turban and black robes, pacing beside the 
beast on which | swayed, reached up for 
my hand and told my fortune with mystic 
signs. Out of his gibberish I could see 
the working of his brain filled with the 
fear of djinn and spirits. 

He was a Bedouin Arab. His grand- 
father had traveled into Egypt across the 
deserts of Nubia, Tunis, Algeria. He 
was also a dervish, dedicated to the ser- 
vice of Allah by fasting and prayer, muti- 
lations of body, and the whirling dance. 
He believed that by severe asceticism on 
earth he could attain the joys of paradise, 
but | noticed that his faith did not check 
his desire for my small change in return 
for fortune telling, nor make him less 
clamorous for baksheesh at the end of my 
trip. 


WHERE STRANGE RACES MINGLE 


NOTHER camel driver who came to 
talk as we ambled across the desert 
was a Nubian from the south—the black 
man’s country. His race were the slaves 
of the Pharaohs. They had helped to 
build the pyramids. They had waited 
beside the throne of Cleopatra and now 
they wait, in Shepheard’s Hotel and the 
Continental Savoy in Cairo, on American 
“flappers”’ and English misses. 
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So those beside me were the torn 
races which make up the life of Egypt 
—Abdul Arty the Egyptian, lineal descen- 
dent of the folk who were civilized 5,000 
years before my own pee had learned 
to build a house or 
make a weapon of 
brass. And there 
was Sadi, the Be- 
douin Arab whose 
race had nearly 
mastered the world 
and did, indeed, 
conquer all the East 
and part of the West 
in the early cen- 
turies of the Chris- 
tian era. And there 
was the Nubian of 
negroid blood, 
mixed with a little 
Egyptian, whose 
cousins are the 
Sudanese and the 
great black races of 
the South, never 
civilized, still the 
children of dark- 
ness. 

1 felt it strange 
to ride with them 
toward the Nile 
under those bright 
stars which had 
looked down upon 
this long history of 
Egypt. They asked 
me whether there 
was a desert near 
London, and 
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questions: ‘What about our business, our 
baksheesh from English travelers? What 
about the water for our fields? In the 
old days before British rule our pashas 
taxed us to death, sold water to the rich 
and kept it from 
the poor. And if 
the English go, will 
not some other 
power — France or 
Italy —come with 
bombs and gas to 
capture our land af- 
ter bloody warfare? 
“It is perhaps 
better to keep the 
English. After all, 
it is they who 
dammed the Nile so 
that water comes to 
our fields when we 
needit. Itwasthey 
who liberated us 
from the cruelty of 
the tax collectors. 
It was they who did 
away with torture 
and flogging. Eng- 
lish justice is not so 
bad, and English 
money is good.” 
So opinions are 
divided, especially 
as a result of the 
murder of Sir Lee 
Stack, the Sirdar, 
and the strong ac- 
tion of Lord Allen- 
The Egyptians 


whether camels 
were used in Eng- 


The Cairo of electric lights and Western tourists 
agog with interest is ephemeral in comparison with the 
unchanging atmosphere of these age-old streets, 
whose inhabitants are as their fathers were and 


respect a strong 
man, and they pre- 
fer strength to 


land. They wanted 
me to take them 
back as servants, and Sadi offered to sell 
me his son, eleven years old, as a boy who 
would serve me always. 

It is these people for whom Egyp- 
tian politicians demand self-government. 
Many of them believed that Zaghlul 
Pasha would bring about the millenium 
or an earthly paradise in Egypt by turn- 
ing out the British. Others asked anxious 


yield to no alien influence. 


weakness even 
under foreign rule. 

The Western life that lights Cairo 
with electricity and maintains great ho- 
tels, modern stores, tramway systems, 
railroads, has hardly touched the charac- 
ter or habits of the Egyptian people. All 
those tourists who flock to see the pyra- 
mids and the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amon 
do not alter or modernize the old, un- 
changing customs. They provide a few 
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months’ work for the bands of dragomen 
who gather outside Shepheard’s and the 
Continental in flowing robes of striped 
silk, and who appear to be nobler, more 
beautiful types of humanity than those 
they serve, and sometimes rob with 
charming deference. 

Lately, when the murder of the Sirdar 
and the martial law in Cairo scared Amer- 
ican and British visitors from Egypt, the 
political sentiment of the dragomen and 
the shopkeepers was modified by the pov- 
erty of their season. Western visitors, 
however, have little influence upon the 
natural life of Egypt. There is a whole 
world of thought and tradition dividing 
them from the Oriental mind. They are 


merely an accidental but welcome phe- 
nomenon in the realities of Egyptian life. 


VILLAGES THAT NEVER GROW 


N THE very outskirts of Cairo with 

its great hotels and Europeanized 
quarters the Egyptian folk live in mud 
villages exactly like those of the ancient 
I: gyptians 6,000 years ago. They have 
small hovels of sun-baked clay, hardly 
head-high, with narrow alleys where two 
men could not pass without rubbing 
shoulders. There they live with their 
goats and children. 

The women squat outside their hovels 
as they knead the lumps of dough which 
make the same shaped loaves that are 
found in the tombs of the kings and 
which were prepared for the mythical 
journey across the river of death. Young 
mothers in black gowns, and with half 
veiled faces, carry their babes straddled 
across the right shoulder, and tall water 
jars nicely balanced on their heads. 
Blind men scratch themselves in the 
shadow of the mud walls. 

As one writer says: “The population 
of an Egypt market town is crowded into 
the space of an English market square.” 
They have lived thus since the dawn of 
history. They see no reason to live 
otherwise. The village is but a resting 
place for sleep and a little shade. Their 
life is out in the fields under the sky, in 
the warmth of the sun, in that narrow 
belt of fertile land, twenty miles wide aiong 


Modern Life 


the valley of the Nile, or in the Delta where 
the soil is rich and the crops are green. 

| watched the pictures of Egyptian life 
from Alexandria to Cairo and beyond 
in the desert. They are the same pic- 
tures, with only a few differences, that 
are carved on the walls of the tomb of 
Ptah-Hotep, who lived 4,000 years before 
the coming of Christ. On the edge of the 
fields, which raise two and sometimes 
three crops a year, blindfolded oxen turn 
water-wheels as in the time of the Phar- 
aohs, and the water lifted by this primi- 
tive power is spilt into the little channels 
which carry it to the different levels of 
soil graded with infinite labor and won- 
derful skill by the peasant farmers. 


THE PEASANTS’ POLITICS—WATER! 


HERE is only one political question 
- | in Egypt for the peasant in his field. 
It is written in one word—Water. If 
he cannot get water for his thirsty earth 
he starves and there is no hope in him. 
All history in Egypt, its cycles of pros- 
perity and poverty, have depended on the 
storage and distribution of the Nile water, 
the source of life under the sun. 

In the old days it was stored in great 
basins allowed to overflow in the flood 
time. Decadent kings neglected this 
work and the wealth of Egypt dwindled, 
and the desert sands encroached upon the 
fertile lands. Turkish officials held up 
the water from those who failed to pay 
their price. At the best it was a pre- 
carious supply in the days of the “basin” 
system. It was not until British engi- 
neers built the great dams from which 
they send a flow of water carefully regu- 
lated, accurately measured, throughout 
the length of the Blue Nile, that the 
Egyptian peasants had security for their 
planting and reaping. 

This is the supreme gift of the British 
to Egypt, immeasurable in value, and, if 
Britain stays, the area of cultivation 
will be spread to an almost unimaginable 
extent, because the water of the upper 
Nile has hardly been harnessed yet, in 
comparison with its enormous supply. 
It is for that reason that the Egyptian 
Nationalists claim sovereign power over 
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the Sudan, and the keys of the reservoirs 
which could be locked against them. It 
is for that reason that Great Britain will 
not withdraw from the Sudanand the black 
warrior race which it fought and tamed. 
lf anarchy and war reigns there once 
more and the water power is cut off by 
hostile foes or corrupt officials, the cotton 
of Egypt will be burned in the fields, and 
the wealth of Egypt will be dried up like 


PLULIN § 


Britain in Egypt has been strengthened. 
After the murder of the Sirdar, Lord 
Allenby made a demonstration of mili- 
tary strength from Cairo to Khartoum 
which gave a shock to the Egyptian 
Nationalists, who were convinced of 
British weakness. It distressed paci- 
fists in England who have no love for 
the display of armed force. Yet, after 
merely a tourist trip in Egypt, one sees 


THE RITZ OF THE ORIENT 
Shepheard’s, the traditionally fashionable caravanserai of the East, whose 
lobbies have been the meeting “places of every one who has sojourned 
pleasantly in Cairo, from British field-marshals to American flappers. 


the little channels which the fellab has 
dug for the stream to water his patch of 
ground. If England stays in Egypt the 
world’s cotton supply will be largely in- 
creased and old deserts will become fer- 
tile again. Those who know Egypt best 
are most hopeful of the future, provided 
the British Protectorate is strongly main- 
tained. Not otherwise. 

At the present time the military power of 


that an Oriental people cannot be gov- 
erned by Western methods and that self- 
government and a British withdrawal 
would lead to anarchy and decadence, and 
worse than that—a new rising of the 
Mohammedan world, a new conflict of 
European powers, eager to seize the land 
of the Pharaohs and the gateway of the 
East. France would step in within 
twenty-four hours. 
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On the civil side Great Britain is al- 
ready withdrawing more rapidly than her 
cautious men think prudent. Under the 
contract with the Egyptian Government, 
British officials had the option to retire 
after a period of service which is now end- 
ing. The majority are making use of 
that option, tempted by financial com- 
pensation paid by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. In every branch of the civil ad- 
ministration Egyptian officials are replac- 
ing the British. 

The Egyptian chief of railways is, | am 
told, a brilliant administrator, and there 
is no falling off in efficiency. In other 
offices the work goes on without apparent 
hitch, but the whole system of Egyptian 
life is still propped up on British founda- 
tions of law and order and justice. There 
are many pessimists, not British only, 
who shake their heads at the thought of 
what may happen when those foundations 
have been sapped. 


THE MENACE OF THE TURK 


HE ablest men in the Egyptian 
Government are Turks and not 
Egyptians. In spite of their Western edu- 
cation, their fluent knowledge of French 
and English, and the pretty ladies they 
bring from Paris as wives and mistresses, 
they have the Oriental mind, which is slow 
to move. While political intrigue, which 
despises the welfare of the laboring people, 
seeks office for the profits derived from a 
world-old system of Oriental “graft,” it 
is doubtful whether Egypt would prosper 
under such “self-government.” It would 
not be Egypt for the Egyptians, but 
Egypt for the Turks, Egypt for the tax- 
collectors, Egypt for corrupt and capri- 
cious politicians. 

It is perhaps the Mohammedan religion 
which has made Egypt stationary through 
so many centuries after the first march of 
its early civilization. The faith of Islam 
with its fatalism, its fanaticism, and its 
social ethics seems to sterilize all activities 
of the human mind wherever it reaches. 
And yet in its time of conquest and power 
it reached great heights of splendor in art 
and architecture, as one sees in the 
mosques of Mohammed Ali and Sultan 


Hassan on the heights of the citadel in 
Cairo, with their immense walls towering 
into the blue sky. 

Even now the faith and sincerity of the 
uneducated Mohammedan rebukes the 
easy going “Christian,” who does not be- 
lieve very much in the doctrines of his 
own church, or in any spiritual power 
ruling his life. The Egyptian and the 
Arab have more belief in Christ as one 
of the prophets than have many of the 
tourists who smile when he praises Allah 
or when he bows his head to the ground 
as the call to prayer is heard from the 
minaret above the city or village. 

It is in its social ethics that Mohamme- 
danism seems to work for evil, especially 
in its insistence on the inferiority of 
women and the virtues of polygamy. 
Every day in Cairo one sees a native 


_ marriage, and it seems joyous and gay, as 


the bride takes her garments and house- 
hold goods to the house of the bride- 
groom, surrounded by groups of friends 
and relatives, accompanied by music, 
driven in a modern motor car through the 
narrow streets of old Cairo. The wedding 
lasts three days, with music and feasting, 
but it is often the tragedy of a thirteen- 
year-old bride who becomes the domestic 
drudge of a man who may beat her, 
divorce her by word of mouth, and 
maltreat her in the foulest way without 
fear of punishment under Mohammedan 
law. 


ILLITERATE BUT WISE 


HERE is very little education in 

Egypt. It is thought by foreign crit- 
ics to be the severest indictment against 
British rule that so little has been done 
to teach the mass of the people to read 
and write. In Cairo the influence of 
French and Italian thought and language 
is very strong because of the schools 
founded by their religious orders. Many 
newspapers are in French, many of the 
advertisements and shop-signs. And yet 
my dragoman, Abdul Arty, who could 
neither read nor write, had much knowl- 
edge and real wisdom, and perhaps we 
Western folk are apt to exaggerate the 
value of an education which exults in the 
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PLULING 


PROGRESS 


In Constantinople there is but one sign of progress: the women, for centuries 
mewed up in harems, walk abroad unveiled. Save for this here too the old order 
changeth not. 


reading of “snippy bits” and the latest 
murder stories in sensational papers. 

There is another kind of education 
which is learned under the stars, in the 
quiet fields, among animals and birds, and 
in human intercourse where the elder of 
the village or the Bedouin sheik or the 
craftsmen in their little shops tell tra- 
ditional tales, discuss the problems and 
mysteries of life, and perpetuate the 
wonders of history. 

The American tourists with whom | 
traveled were aghast at the poverty of the 
Egyptian people, at the dirt and squalor 


in which they lived. 1 doubt whether the 
Egyptian people would appreciate a 
change to modern life, with its conven- 
iences and labor-saving devices. Their 
philosophy of life is different. Their mea- 
sure of happiness is not the same. Their 
appearance of poverty is exaggerated. 
They are not even so dirty as the Ameri- 
cans think. Sun and air are cleansing, life 
giving, joy giving. They laugh more than 
the people of Pittsburgh or Sheffield. 
They are more contented. Their nerve- 
strain is not so great. Their desires are 
simpler, more natural, more easily satisfied. 
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Perhaps we make a fetish of that word 
“progress” in the presence of Oriental 
people, who would rather die than become 
industrialized. It is only the university 
student in Cairo and Alexandria who en- 
vies the Western world, its knowledge of 
bombs and poison gas and destructive 
machinery, its pleasures in casinos and 
cabarets and moving picture shows, its 
opportunities of great wealth, concen- 
trated into the hands of a rich and ruling 
class. It is they who make the trouble 
in Egypt, and not the fellabin in the fields, 
or the craftsmen in the villages. 

It seems to me that Sir Lee Stack, the 
murdered Sirdar, held up the only possible 
ideal in his last manifesto, when he de- 
scribed the object of his government as 
being to leave administration in the hands 
of the native authorities wherever they 
exist, and by guidance, advice, and correc- 
tion, where required, to assimilate tradi- 
tional usage to the requirements of equity 
and good government. 


THE BRITISH WAY OF RULING 


HAT has been the British way in In- 
dia and elsewhere, faithfully pursued. 
The line of least resistance would be to 
withdraw from Egypt and Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. It would save the British 
tax-payer’s pocket for a time. But not 
for long—only until another war happened 
between other powers greedy for an Orien- 
tal heritage, or when there was anarchy 
and stagnation of trade along the Eastern 
routes, or when the Mohammedan races in 
India, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, and along the Mediterranean 
shore believed themselves ready to chal- 
lenge the white peoples who had relin- 
quished their prestige and their power. 
We have seen what happened in Turkey 
in recent history. They gave a blow to 
British prestige throughout the Moham- 
medan world. But they did not act 
wisely in their hour of success, or justify 
their victory and their claim to “pro- 
gress.”” The evacuation of Asia Minor by 
the Greeks and Armenians was a damnable 
outrage. It was also a Turkish folly. 
Recently in Constantinople | noticed 
that the women were unveiled but there 


was no other sign of progress; rather, out- 
ward and visible signs of a creeping paral- 
ysis in trade and activity. So it is in 
Smyrna and other parts of Asia Minor, | 
am told, though | have not been there 
since the Greeks were expelled. The 
European quarter of Pera is a desolate 
place except when American liners put 
their passengers ashore for a day or two. 
In the bazaars a young Jew, wearing the 
Turkish fez, told me that there was noth- 
ing doing in Constantinople now that the 
Turks have ousted the foreign communi- 
ties and the Allied occupation has come 
to an end. 


THE MENACE OF ZIONISM 


N Palestine there is another problem 
for British administrations, another 
cause of future conflict. It is the Zionist 
movement, encouraged by the British 
Government and by American Jews who 
give their wealth to it. Sentimentally 
there is a great deal to be said for the re- 
turn of the Jews to Palestine. Even 
practically there is a good deal in its 
favor, for these Jewish families settled 
around Haifa and Nazareth and the Sea 
of Galilee and the Holy City of Jerusalem 
bring Western methods and machines to 
their work of agriculture on land which 
the Arab only scratched in places with a 
wooden plough. 

But this Zionist occupation raises a 
point of justice which cannot be ignored 
without future peril, and without loss of 
honor in regard to the Arab race. The 
Arabs have been in possession of the land 
for 1,300 years. It is theirs by legal 
right, as well as in moral equity. To dis- 
possess them is not according to the prin- 
ciples of British justice or world justice. 
It is an iniquity which the Arab resents 
with passionate anger, leading him now 
and then to active, or armed, assault. 

If the Zionist movement is not checked, 
there will be trouble among the Arabs. 
Already in all parts of the East, the Arab 
race and the Mohammedan people are 
seething with political grievances and the 
spirit of revolt. Spain has never yet 
conquered the Arabs in her “ sphere of in- 
fluence.” Spanish troops have had to 
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retreat before Moorish bands. France is 
storing up trouble for herself by raising 
an Arab army equipped with the latest 
weapons and trained to use them. 

The British people are holding an im- 
mense Oriental empire with only small 
forces. Looking at these problems of the 
East with only a tourist’s eye, as I have 








fair-dealing. For the peace of the world 
and the security of primitive folk, Eng- 
land must go on with her job of policing 
the East, irrigating, administering justice, 
maintaining order, guiding native officials, 
preventing corruption as far as possible, 
checking cruelty. 

It is an imperialism which is not in 
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THE GREATNESS OF ISLAM 


The fatalism and fanaticism of the faith of Mohammed may well have held Egypt stationary for 
centuries, and its symbols in the mosques of Mohammed Ali and the Sultan Hassan still dominate 
the city from the heights of the citadel of Cairo. 


lately done, it is clear that the Oriental 
peoples cannot beignored, treated unfairly, 
or held by weakness. The Egyptianshave 
7,000 years of history behind them, but 
they have a future as well as a past; and 
everywhere the East stirs uneasily. 
These old peoples cannot acquire inde- 
pendence in a year or two, or a century 
or two. Only by a very slow process of 
education will they be capable of self- 
government, and equal to the greater 
difficulty of controlling races not so far 
advanced as themselves, like the Sudan- 
ese and the Nubians, with justice and 


favor with the democracies of the West, 
or with the British taxpayer in the back 
streets of English cities. But if the 
British now abandon their policy of im- 
perialism out of weakness—as the Romans 
eventually tired of their colonies, and 
withdrew under the pressure of political 
and financial troubles—there would be 
the devil to pay. It would be the devil 
of flaming war and bloody anarchy from 
the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. 
The map of the world would be changed 
again by a new convulsion of races and 
powers. 
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With Population Growing Faster Than the Food Supply, Scien- 
tists Say the Time is Not Remote When Plants Will Rule the 
World. A Plea for an Expansion of the Vegetable Kingdom 


By VERNON 


HE farmers cry out that some- 
thing is the matter with farm- 
ing. Scientific agriculturalists, 
near-scientific economists, and 
not at all scientific politicians 
rush to the rescue, but soon find them- 
selves floundering and shouting in deep 
water by the side of the gasping farmers. 
The combined clamor of them all has 
attracted everybody’s attention. . 

And to call our attention even more 
insistently just now to agricultural prob- 
lems come several biologists, interested 
in human problems. East of Harvard, 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins, and others of 
similar good repute express serious doubts 
about the continued adequacy of agricul- 
ture to provide food for the rapidly in- 
creasing population of the world. And, 
specifically, they have doubts about the 
adequacy of American agriculture to 
meet the demands that will be made on 
it by a few more decades of increase in the 
population of the United States, if this 
increase continues at its present rate. 

East discusses at much length, in his 
suggestively named book, “ Mankind at 
the Crossroads,” this problem of the re- 
lation of food supply to population and 
ends with most gloomy prognostications. 
And Pearl in various papers and in a 
chapter in his even more suggestively en- 
titled book, “The Biology of Death,” 
adds more gloom to the picture. Both of 
these careful students declare that there is 
a real problem of food supply impending. 
If nothing is done about it pretty soon, 
it must become so acute as to lead to social 
dangers of serious proportions. 

Now the basis of our food supply de- 
pends on plants—all flesh food goes back 
to plants for its origin. Therefore the 


KELLOGG 


solution of the general problem of food 
supply in its relation to population would 
seem to turn on the matter of a sufficient 
supply of kinds and quantities of food- 
producing plants. 

Of course, some one occasionally calls 
our attention to the possibilities of the 
synthetic production of food by the 
organic chemists, but there is little cheer- 


- ing promise of relief in that way. At 


least, no chemist that I know commits 
himself to much more than a not too con- 
fident hope. However, not a few bio- 
chemists and plant-physiologists are de- 
voting themselves to an intensive study of 
the very important phenomenon of 
photosynthesis, which is the name given 
the combination of processes by which the 
plant directly uses the energy of the sun 
to build up organic compounds out of 
inorganic ones; in other words, to make 
food stuff out of inorganic raw materials 
in the presence of sunlight. But so far 
these investigators are in the stage more 
of analyzing than of synthesizing. 


NOT TOO EFFICIENT! 


NE thing, however, they are bringing 

out very clearly, and that is the ex- 
traordinary inefficiency of plants in cap- 
turing solar energy and making it of use 


toman. This criticism of the plant as an 
energy transformer comes. as a dramatic 
surprise to most of us, who somehow get 
from our sketchy text books the impres- 
sion that since the plant was about the 
only organism at work on this job of cap- 
turing solar energy for our use it was 
doing a 100 per cent. job. Asa matter of 
fact it does about a 1 per cent. job. 

Dr. H. A. Spoehr, plant physiologist of 
the Carnegie Institution’s Coastal Labora- 
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tory at Carmel, California—located where 
it is because of California’s promise of a 
large supply of sunshine—has recently 
declared that the sun pours energy on 
every acre of ground during an average 
ninety-day growing season, equivalent to 
the energy bound up in 1,476 tons of 
coal. Of this great wealth of power a 
crop of wheat, yielding fifty bushels to the 
acre—a yield rarely reached—puts into 
the bin from each acre an energy equiva- 
lent less than that stored up in two thirds 
of a ton of coal. 

This is not a favorable comparison. 
And as our coal and oil deposits, represent- 
ing sun power captured during long 
periods of time and stored ages ago, are 
being used up thousands of times faster 
than they were originally made, we shall 
pretty soon find ourselves up against the 
disturbing proposition of having to tap 
sun energy day by day as we need it. 
Plants are so far our only means of this 
capture, but, as already indicated, they 
can not work fast enough, and, besides, 
they must be increasingly used for food 
by our increasing population, and little 
can be spared of their energy supply for 
fuel. Hence it does seem necessary for 
science to devise an artificial way for the 
direct capture of some of the great 
quantities of solar energy that daily waste 
themselves around us. We need this 
energy for both food and fuel. 

Dr. Spoehr is something of an optimist 
and believes that when science attacks 
this problem in real earnest it will be 
solved. In the meantime, however, we 
must trust to the plants. And this 
brings us back to our earlier statement 
that any immediate amelioration of the 
growing seriousness of the problem of food 
supply in its relation to increasing popu- 
lation must rest on an increase in the sup- 
ply of kinds and quantities of food plants. 

In quantity, the Federal and state 
governments must push on with their 
reclamation projects, their projects of 
irrigation and drainage, and use of cut- 
over forest lands, so as to increase our 
crop-producing acreage. And the scien- 
tific agriculturalist must get busy—he is 
already busy, but he must get busier— 


with his methods of increasing the yield 
per acre of grain and forage and vegetables 
and fruits. 


TWO HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


S TO the problem of kinds of plants, 
the solution has two aspects. One 
is to speed up what are popularly known 
as “Burbanking” methods, the produc- 
tion of new races of useful plants by 
hybridizing and selection. The other— 
a method which Burbank also uses—is to 
ransack the world to find edible plant 
kinds that are not already grown here, 
but which we may be able to introduce 
and establish as regular additions to the 
menus for ourselves or our domesticated 
animals. This picturesque performance 
is now going on in a well-planned way, 
and has been for a quarter of a century. 
The story of it is of fascinating interest 
to me. Perhaps it will be to you. 

The fundamental scientific basis for 
this method is the knowledge, familiar to 
students of the geographical distribution 
of both plant and animal kinds, that many 
of these kinds are not now living in all 
those places in which they are able to live. 
If they were given some artificial help to 
cross the natural barriers of one kind or 
another which now restrict them to cer- 
tain regions, some of them, at least, might 
find new regions entirely comfortable 
for them. 

Familiar examples of the striking re- 
sults of such help, coming from man, are 
afforded by the rabbits of Australia, the 
mongoose in Jamaica, and the English 
sparrow in America. Not many years 
ago there were no rabbits in Australia. 
But somebody thought it would be a good 
idea to introduce this playful little animal 
there for the sake of pleasantly diversify- 
ing a fauna consisting mostly of kangaroos 
and wallabies. The rabbit took kindly to 
living conditions in Australia, and for 
years now the principal interest of Aus- 
tralians in connection with rabbits has 
been how to get rid of them. The Eng- 
lish sparrow—or, better called, European 
house sparrow, because it is no more 
English than German in its nationality— 
has never been able to cross the Atlantic: 
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but somebody brought over a few pairs 
and turned them loose in this country. 
That was all the chance the hardy, 
adaptable, and rapid-breeding little Eu- 
ropean pest needed. You know the rest. 

Examples of this capacity of various 
organisms to maintain themselves in new 
places, if they can once cross the barriers 
that now restrain them in their present 
region of distribution, might be chosen 
from among plants as well as animals. 
Just as bad bugs have found their way, 
by one means or another, from Australia, 
Japan, South America, and Europe to 
our shores, and have been able promptly 
to make themselves at home here, and do 
a lot of harm, so have some bad plants. 
The blight that is wiping out our chestnut 
trees came from Asia. The field garlic 
that is causing millions of dollars of injury 
to our field crops came from Europe. So 
did the blister rust that is ravaging our 
pine forests, and the destructive Russian 
and Canada thistles, the latter coming in 
by way of Canada and acquiring its 
name on the way. In fact, probably two 
thirds of our worst weeds are of foreign 
origin. 

But also just as some good bugs (para- 
sites of bad ones) have been intentionally 
introduced from foreign lands and have 
been able to establish themselves here, 
and give us a lot of help, so have many 
good plants been similarly introduced and 
established. Many of our staple grains, 
vegetables, and fruits, such as wheat, 
beets, apples, and peaches, came originally 
from foreign lands. In fact the deliberate 
introduction of useful plants has been so 
valuable to the country that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains a special 
office of foreign plant and seed introduc- 
tion with a considerable headquarters 
staff, together with a field staff of highly 
trained botanist-explorers who ever wan- 
der over the earth and send or bring back 
to America seeds and cuttings and rooted 
plants of kinds which seem to them likely 
to be able to live here and to provide new 
sources of food for our growing popu- 
lation, 

Several special plant-introduction ex- 
perimental gardens are maintained at 


various places, north, south, east, and 
west, where the new introductions are 
given a first try-out by trained horti- 
culturists. And, finally, there is.a col- 
laborating group of ten thousand volun- 
teer experimentalists, scattered all over 
the country, who aid in finding out 
whether the new plants can be grown here 
successfully on a commercial basis. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 


HIS plant-introduction office has 

now been in existence twenty-five 
years and in that time it has made more 
than 50,000 introductions. To be sure, 
the large majority of these have been 
tried and found wanting. That was to 
be expected. But enough have been such 
decided successes that the Department of 
Agriculture feels itself warranted in de- 


claring that an annual total of at least 


$100,000,000 has been added to the value 
of our agricultural and horticultural pro- 
duction by this work of plant introduc- 
tion. 

About half of this total comes from one 
of the first successes alone, namely, 
durum wheat. This was introduced in 
1898 and is now grown in a large area of 
the Northwest, where it yields an average 
annual crop of 40,000,000 bushels. To 
establish this valuable kind of wheat in 
America on a successful commercial basis 
required much observation in Russia, its 
native home, and much experimental 
work here. Numerous earlier, rather 
hit-or-miss trials had been made without 
good results, and nearly $400,000 was 
finally spent before success was attained. 
But now durum wheat brings to the wheat 
farmers of the country each year more 
than a hundred times the total amount of 
money originally spent on its introduc- 
tion and establishment. It is another 
Alaska! 

A second conspicuous success has been 
Sudan grass, a valuable forage crop for 
semi-arid regions, introduced from Africa 
in 1909. By 1918, only nine years after 
a small bag of seed was brought to this 
country, 500,000 acres were devoted to 
its growing. The present annual crop is 
worth more than $10,000,000. Then we 
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have the hairy Peruvian alfalfa, which 
yields from one to two tons more hay per 
acre than any other alfalfa, and has 
reached an annual crop value of about 
$5,000,000. 

Still another successful newcomer to our 
new country from a center of old culture 
is the long-staple Pima cotton, derived as 
a variation from the cotton of the Nile- 
fed fields of Egypt. It now produces an 
annual crop (chiefly in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona) of from thirty to forty 
thousand 500-pound bales, worth any- 
where from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
depending on the greatly fluctuating 
value of all cotton. Our Japanese sugar- 
cane crop is worth $3,000,000 a year to us, 
and one fourth of our ever-growing soy 
bean crop comes from introduced varie- 
ties yielding more than $6,000,000 annu- 
ally. Siberian millet brings us $1,000,000 
a year. 

The avocado, or alligator pear, intro- 
duced comparatively recently, is already 
producing an annual million-dollar crop, 
and may, because of its steadily growing 
popularity, find a future place in im- 
portance as an American fruit industry 
alongside that of the orange and grape- 
fruit. 

Another new thing, not yet widely 
known but already interesting many 
farmers in the South, is the dasheen 
from the West Indies, a potato-like 
vegetable which grows=well in parts of 
the South where fall potatoes are a failure. 
The date palm was practically an un- 
known plant in this country before 1900, 
but now there are planted date oases in 
our arid Southwest, producing an annual 
crop of the value of a quarter-million 
dollars. 

Not only have these strangers materi- 
ally increased the total value of our 
agricultural production, but almost the 
whole agricultural prosperity of certain 
regions in the United States depends on 
them. This is notably true of the date 
oases in Arizona and California, already 
referred to, the rice fields of California and 
Texas, the feterita and kafir fields of the 
West, and it is even true of the durum 
wheat areas of the Great Plains region. 


The solution of the problem of the utili- 
zation of our extensive semi-arid regions 
depends partly on irrigation and partly 
on the further development of the use of 
particular kinds of food plants which can 
thrive without much water. There are 
such kinds of plants native in various 
arid regions of the world. Some have 
already been found, brought over, and 
established in this country. 


ENOUGH? NOT YET 


UT there are certainly more. As 
Dr. David Fairchild, the famous 
agricultural explorer in charge of the 
plant-introduction work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has well said: 
“The dearth is not in plant material of 
great potential possibilities, but in ex- 
perimenters who can adapt these plants 
to the wide uses of mankind.” 

A single foreign country, if thoroughly 
ransacked, may yield many prizes. Take 
such a country as China, for example, 
little known to most of us. The climatic 
conditions in many parts of China are 
closely similar to those in various regions 
of the United States. In addition, the 
farmers and fruit growers of China have 
been at work for forty centuries finding 
the native plants useful for food and 
modifying them by cultivation to be still 
more useful. What more _ reasonable, 
then, than a thorough agricultural ex- 
ploration of China for the sake of helping 
ourselves by taking advantage of the 
long experience of the Chinese? 

Exactly this has, to a certain extent, 
been done. For almost nine years the 
agricultural explorer Frank N. Meyer 
roamed over China and adjacent Turkes- 
tan and Russia in search of useful plants, 
finally losing his life, by drowning, while 
on his quest. Asa result of work done by 
him and others, we have already greatly 
profited. The peach industry of Georgia 
has been built up on the basis of a variety 
which has a Chinese hybrid origin. The 
Kieffer, Le Conte, and Garber pears owe 
their success to their Chinese ancestry. 
The jujube, and certain Oriental persim- 
mons, yielding most useful fruits for 
drying, and a variety of chestnut resistant 
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to the fatal bark disease now rapidly 
wiping out our native chestnuts, are also 
part of our Chinese loot. 

Similar intensive explorations have 
been made of central and South Am- 
erica, from the Rio Grande to Pata- 
gonia, with rich returns. Tropical and 
sub-tropical countries seem to have more 
useful varieties of plants to offer us than 
colder regions. This may seem strange, 
at first thought, but a second thought 
offers some _ reasonable explanation. 
Thousands of years ago, twenty or 
twenty-five, perhaps, great glaciers cov- 
ered all the northern latitudes and slowly 
pushed their way as far south as our pres- 
ent mid-temperate regions. They moved 
slowly but inexorably, and as they came 
the plant-kinds in their way were either 
destroyed or had to retreat southward. 

When the Glacial Epoch came to an 
end and the land was free from ice, some 
of these plants spread to the north again, 
following the retreating glaciers, but 
others, adapting themselves gradually to 
the ever-increasing temperature of the 
tropics, remained in the south and are 
there to-day. But many of them are 
capable of readapting themselves to tem- 
perate climates and under careful hand- 
ling and by judicious hybridizing there 
can be derived from them many useful 
additions to our temperate flora. 

Dr. Fairchild declares, on a basis of his 
wide knowledge of the situation, that 
“there are ten times as many undis- 
covered useful plants remaining in the 
tropics to-day as are to be found in the 
colder regions of the globe, and that the 
plant breeders are striving by means of 
their art to select the hardiest of these 
tropical species and adapt them for cul- 
tivation as far north as they will grow.” 
This suggests a special opportunity for 
amateur gardeners to add to their activi- 
ties one of really fascinating interest, and 
of both fundamentally scientific and 
immediately practical value. 

We have so far concerned ourselves 
with plants as producers of food, and have 
limitéd our attention in connection with 
plant introductions to those of food plants. 
But, of course, plants furnish us with 


much besides food. Think of cotton, 
alone. Or of wood. And the plant ex- 
plorers and introducers pay attention to 
the possibilities of adding other. useful 
plants, besides food plants, to our flora. 
They have even found and brought us 
many new flowers and other ornamentals. 
They have introduced giant lilies from the 
Himalayas; a night-biooming cereus from 
Colombia, with blood-red flowers as big as 
saucers; a Japanese sumach which colors 
brilliantly in the autumn; and a mountain 
cherry with rose-red blossoms. 

Some plants possess not one but many 
useful attributes. Such a plant is the 
bamboo, which is to the Japanese and 
Chinese almost what the cocoanut palm 
is to the islanders of the South Seas. 
There are hundreds of species of bam- 
boos, and a number of them have been 
introduced into the United States. One 
sees them abundantly in California, 
where, so far, they are grown chiefly for 
ornamental purposes. 


EXPLORERS ALL 


HAT a fascinating experience must 

be that of the plant explorer! 
Not all easy; in fact, often dangerous. 
Pushing out from the main trails among 
strange peoples not too hospitable to a 
foreign visitor; penetrating forest and 
jungle, mountains and desert; unhesi- 
tantly taking chances with untamed man 
and nature. Meyer in inner China, 
Popenoe in Africa and tropical America, 
Rock in Burma and Siam, and others 
elsewhere, have taken their lives in their 
hands—poor Meyer lost his in the line of 
duty—for the sake of bringing new re- 
sources and strength and beauty to their 
country. 

If every boy at some time in his life de- 
cides to be an explorer, let some of these 
young gentlemen hungering for excite- 
ment think of becoming plant explorers. 
Exploration that is different: a quest not 
for the sake of personal glory nor even of 
glory for the flag, but for the sake of 
helping America to keep from starving in 
those future days of overpopulation so 
gloomily anticipated by the economist- 
biologists. 





Does Democracy Fit Most 
Peoplesr 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


URS is a critical age. The 

Great War was such a 

shattering affair that it 

shook us out of many of 

our former certainties and 

left us in confused disillusionment. This 

first mental shell-shock is now passing 

away and is being succeeded by an in- 

quiring mood in which we are taking 

stock of our ideas and institutions. Mat- 

ters once considered self-evident are 

questioningly reéxamined, while long- 

cherished beliefs are submitted to the acid 
test of fact. 

One of the fields to-day most widely 

scrutinized is that of government. Dur- 

ing the nineteenth century certain polit- 


ical institutions grew in favor until they 
were regarded almost as a panacea for all 


political ills. These institutions centered 
around legislative bodies, typified by the 
American Congress and the British Parlia- 
ment, composed of representatives elected 
by a widespread or universal popular 
suffrage. Such popular representative 
government having been first developed 
and successfully practised by the English- 
speaking peoples, these latter came to re- 
gard their political institutions as posses- 
sing both a peculiar virtue and a universal 
applicability. Here, they asserted, was 
something which could profitably be 
copied by all mankind. And this some- 
thing they came to call “democracy” —a 
word of Greek origin meaning “the rule 
of the people.” 

Of course, the English-speaking world 
did not use the term in its original Greek 
sense. The democracies of ancient Greece 
were small city-states, where the citizens 
directly exercised all authority. This 
direct or “ pure”’ democracy was obviously 
impossible in modern nation-states with a 
wide area and large population. What 


was meant by our use of the word democ- 
racy was, therefore, popular represen- 
tative government, in which the source of 
power remained in the people but was 
exercised through representatives elected 
to office by the people’s votes. 

This idea of political democracy gained 
immense prestige, not only among the 
English-speaking nations but even in the 
world at large. Everywhere men tended 
to regard it as the goal of their political 
hopes. Continental Europe and Latin 
America vied with one another in estab- 
lishing representative governments. Nu- 
merous revolutions were made to this 
end, and were acclaimed as ushering in a 
new era. Even the backward peoples of 
the Orient hastened to adopt constitu- 
tions and set up legislatures as soon as 
they aspired to be considered up-to-date 
and civilized. 


UNSHAKEN FAITH 


ANY of these copyings did not yield 
the success of their Anglo-Saxon 
models. But this was usually ascribed, 
not to limitations in the idea itself, but to 
faulty or partial application. To critics 
of the democratic theory one stock an- 
swer was ordinarily made: “The remedy 
for democracy is more democracy!” In 
English-speaking countries, especially, 
faith in the democratic idea remained un- 
shaken, and down to a decade or so ago 
it is safe to say that most English-speaking 
persons believed that their forms of 
government were applicable to all peoples 
and would ultimately be adopted every- 
where. 

To-day we are in a different mood. 
The old dogmatic certainty is passing 
away, and we examine with a critical eye 
matters formerly considered as practically 
beyond dispute. Even among ourselves 
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representative government and universal 
suffrage do not seem to be the automatic 
panaceas we once fondly imagined, albeit 
the weight of evidence favors the belief 
that the governmental forms which we 
have ourselves evolved are natural ex- 
pressions of our racial genius and cultural 
development, which we will continue to 
work, on the whole, successfully—with 
such modifications as may be rendered 
necessary by the novel conditions of our 
industrialized, urban civilization. 

When we consider the rest of the world, 
however, our doubts go much further and 
deeper. Viewing many nations where 
our borrowed institutions have either 
worked imperfectly or have quite broken 
down, we are led to ask far-reaching ques- 
tions. 


REQUISITE TRAINING AND TEMPERAMENT 


N THE first place, may not many peo- 
ples be at present unable to adopt our 
system of democratic self-government 
because of cultural handicaps, such as lack 
of education or civic training? 

In the second place, going even deeper, 
may it not be true that many peoples so 
differ from us in inborn qualities like type 
of intelligence and temperament that they 
will never be able to adopt our political 
institutions? More and more we are 
coming to the view that democratic self- 
government is not an abstract formula, 
applicable at all times and in all places, 
but that it is the specific consequence of 
certain factors, certain human qualities 
and cultural conditions, which need to 
be present as elements in the experiment 
before the experiment itself can succeed. 

A survey of the world shows that capac- 
ity for this sort of government is most 
marked among peoples of north European 
stock—the stock to-day best represented 
by the Anglo-Saxons, the Scandinavians, 
and the Dutch. Throughout their his- 
tory these peoples have shown an in- 
stinctive tendency towards democratic 
self-government. The constitutional his- 
tory of England is a commonplace, and 
wherever Anglo-Saxons have gone it has 
been the same story. One of the most 
significant lines ever penned on this point 


was the casual remark of an early English 
colonial official that, a few years after the 
colony was founded, “‘a House of Burgesses 
broke out in Virginia.” No legislature 
had been specified in the charter, but, al- 
most immediately, one happened ! 

That this political tendency is not con- 
fined to Anglo-Saxons but is shared by 
their blood-relatives of kindred stocks is 
proved by the history of the Dutch and 
the Scandinavian peoples. In fact, the 
most extreme example of democratic self- 
government in human annals is furnished, 
not by the Anglo-Saxons, but by the 
purely Scandinavian people of Iceland. 

Iceland is by nature about the last 
place that one would look for a record ex- 
periment in high-type government. This 
strange island of snow-fields and vol- 
canoes, lying far away in the recesses of 
the Arctic Ocean, is so poor and barren 
that it might seem offhand as though its 
sparse, scattered population would be too 
busy getting a bare living to have time 
for corporate life or thought. Further- 
more, the first Norse settlers were cul- 
turally on a very primitive level, still 
worshipping heathen gods and quite out of 
touch with European civilization. Yet 
these same settlers founded a republic 
whose sole organs of government were a 
legislature and a court. Neither an 
executive nor a police force was needed. 
The elected representatives of the people 
met and decided what should be done 
and how the law should read. The court 
interpreted disputed questions arising 
under the law. The people voluntarily 
did the rest. And this extraordinary 
government lasted successfully for several 
centuries. 

When we leave the English-speaking 
peoples and the nations of northwestern 
Continental Europe (the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Belgium, France, Swit- 
zerland, and in somewhat lesser degree 
Germany) we find that we have about ex- 
hausted the list of nations where political 
institutions of our type have proved really 
successful. Of course, this does not mean 
that ours is the only good type of govern- 
ment. Weshould get out of our heads the 
conceited idea that we are the sole re- 
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positories of political wisdom, and that 
what is good for us is necessarily good for 
every one else. 

What we must realize is that govern- 
ment is not an absolute but a relative 
thing; not an end in itself but a means to 
anend. That end is the proper guidance 
and administration of society, and what 
that may be depends, not merely on ab- 
stract forms or methods, but far more on 
the temperament, capacity, and culture 
of the various human groups. Since ex- 
isting human groups differ so widely from 
one another in these respects, it should be 
obvious that governmental forms will 
tend to differ correspondingly. Indeed, 
nothing proves this more clearly than the 
way similar governmental forms have 
succeeded or failed when applied to differ- 
ent peoples. During the past century, as 
already remarked, the types of democratic 
self-government evolved and successfully 
practiced by the Anglo-Saxons and kin- 
dred north European stocks acquired such 
prestige that they were borrowed whole- 
sale by peoples of the most varied blood 
and culture all over the world. 


BORROWED, THEN MODIFIED 


VEN in southern and eastern Europe 

experiments at democratic self-gov- 
ernment have proved far from a brilliant 
success. First let us consider Italy. 
Italy is now ruled by the Fascisti, who 
frankly state their disbelief in the Anglo- 
Saxon theory of democratic parliamen- 
tarism. But the Fascist Revolution was 
not the work of an ambitious tyrant 
backed by a gang of blind and brutal re- 
actionaries, as we are too apt to believe. 
It was a movement inspired by a definite 
idea and backed by a large proportion of 
the vigor and brains of Italy. 

When Italy achieved national unity 
half a century ago, she adopted a set of 
political institutions based on the English 
parliamentary model. But this borrowed 
system did not work well. Italian polit- 
ical life soon fell into the hands of a caste 
of professional politicians who evolved a 
system known as trasformismo—a subli- 
mated “pork barrel” which ate the heart 
out of Italian political life. Behind re- 


sounding party platforms and fine phrases 
the professional politicians framed deals 
and “made” elections, keeping one eye 
on the people and the other on the treas- 
ury. When public opinion got too much 
aroused there would be an “election”’ and 
a change of ministry; but this really 
meant little more than a re-shuffle of 
political offices among different gangs of 
the same professional crowd. Divided 
into a number of (really meaningless) 
parties, ministries were made up of vari- 
ous blocs—temporary party groupings, 
bound together more by desire for office 
than intention or ability to do anything 
constructive once they were in power. 
The result was that Italian political life 
was wasteful, inefficient, and, above all, 
purposeless. As for the general public, 
continually duped as it was by this polit- 
ical shell-game, it became increasingly 
bored and disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness—which was just what the profes- 
sional politicians wanted, as lack of public 
interest left them a freer hand to play 
their political games. 


ON THE VERGE OF CHAOS 


UCH a government might rub along 

somehow in quiet times, but it could 
not meet a real test. The war and its 
aftermath showed up the hollowness of 
Italian political life. The war having 
been badly botched, Italy fell a prey to 
internal disorders threatening civil war or 
social revolution. The old political caste 
proved wholly unable to cope with the 
situation. A succession of weak minis- 
tries did nothing but temporize and play 
petty politics. Italy seemed on the verge 
of chaos. 

Then the Fascisti took a hand. A de- 
termined minority headed by able lead- 
ers, they put down the social revolution- 
ists, turned out the supine government, 
and established a frank dictatorship. 
The Fascisti contemptuously disregard 
forms and theories, stress common sense 
realism, and insist on getting things done. 
Furthermore, Fascismo is not a mere re- 
action against the old government’s weak- 
ness and inefficiency; it is also a conscious 
attempt to evolve new political ideals and 
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institutions more in harmony with the 
Italian mind and temperament than those 
which were borrowed from abroad. It 
is this which gives the present Fascist 
régime its real significance. The attempt 
may fail, but on the other hand we may 
witness the creation of something politi- 
cally new and valuable because self- 
evolved and suited to the people to whom 
it is applied. 

Spain is another instance where the 
attempt to apply democratic, parlia- 
mentary institutions has failed. Spanish 
parliamentarism was from the first a 
sickly growth. Despite high-sounding 
constitutional forms and phrases, all real 
power soon came to be lodged with a caste 
of professional politicians who invented a 
system even more corrupt and oppressive 
than Italian trasformismo. This system 
is known as caciquism. Caciquism is a 
magnified and nation-wide Tammany Hall. 
The system is worked by a knot of big 
bosses at the capital, Madrid, and is en- 
forced by a swarm of local bosses known 
as caciques, who “make’’ the elections as 
Madrid commands and take their pay in 
local offices, power, and plunder. 

All this is well known to the Spanish 
people, who accordingly take little interest 
in politics, and view the kaleidoscopic 
shifts of ins and outs with a cynical and 
sullen indifference. This deplorable state 
of affairs led to the recent breakdown of 
Spanish parliamentarism, when the gov- 
ernment was overthrown by a military 
revolt and the establishment of a dictator- 
ship. The Spanish movement has, how- 
ever, neither the leadership nor the defin- 
ite ideas which are behind Italian Fas- 
cismo. As yet it has done nothing con- 
structive, and seems likely to fail. Its 
significance lies in its innate protest 
against a political system ill-adjusted to 
the Spanish people. 

Turning to eastern Europe, we find a 
similar discrepancy between political 
theory and practice. All these nations 
have a political equipment closely based 
on Western models—constitutions, par- 
liaments, ministries, and popular suffrage. 
But the theory is not borne out by the 
facts. And the facts are that the peoples 


of eastern Europe are mostly ill-educated, 
culturally primitive folk, who have never 
shown any aptitude for democratic self- 
government in the past and display few 
signs of it at the present day. Despite 
high-sounding constitutions and parlia- 
mentary forms, east European politics are 
generally crude and backward. Power 
is usually in the hands of some masterful 
individual or dominant group which 
“makes”’ elections and rules by a com- 
bination of “strong-arm’’ methods and 
bribery. As for the “Opposition,” it 
often refuses to play the parliamentary 
game at all, preferring instead to sulk or 
to plot revolution. Under such condi- 
tions neither side hesitates to use violence 
and assassination to gain their respective 
ends. 


DEMOCRACY A SHAM 


OLSHEVIK Russia makes no pre- 
tense of following Western govern- 
mental forms; indeed, it fiercely repudiates 
them. Russia is to-day governed by a 
small group of despotic leaders backed by 
a militant minority numbering less than 
1 per cent. of the population. This, how- 
ever, is nothing new. Russia has never 
had anything but a despotic government, 
the few Western political innovations 
started during the last years of the Czar- 
ist régime being only a sham. In fact, 
the present Bolshevik government of 
Russia, though differing widely from its 
predecessor in its economic and social 
aims, is in spirit and political methods 
strikingly like the old imperial government 
which it replaced. The outstanding 
characteristics of the Bolshevik régime 
are violence and despotism. But those 
were precisely the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the old imperial régime. 
Russia has thus merely changed tyrants, 
one despotism have been succeeded by an- 
other. 

When we survey the varied populations 
of Asia and Africa we witness contrasts of 
governmental theory and practice even 
more striking than those of southern and 
eastern Europe. These Oriental peoples 
have never originated anything resembling 
our type of democratic self-government, 
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the usual Oriental form of government 
being a one-man despotism, perhaps 
somewhat mitigated by custom or pre- 
scription of a religious character. Yet 
here, too, our political ideas have acquired 
great prestige. “Republics” have actu- 
ally been decreed from China to Turkey, 
constitutional monarchy has been set up 
in Japan, while in those parts of the 
Orient subjected to Western control cries 
arise for “independence” and “democ- 
racy.” This is true of practically every 
subject region in Asia and Africa where 
the inhabitants are culturally above the 
grade of savagery. In  English-ruled 
India, in French-ruled Algeria, in Dutch- 
ruled Java, and in the American-ruled 
Philippines, it is the same story. 

Now what does all this mean? Well, 
it means several things. In the first 
place, all these countries have been more 
or less influenced by Western civilization, 
including of course Western ideas of 
government. Westernization has, how- 
ever, acted very unequally, not only on 
different Oriental countries but also 
upon the different social classes within 
each particular country. 

Throughout the Orient the masses re- 
main much as they always have been— 
ignorant and accustomed to despotic 
authority. The upper classes, on the 
other hand, are at least partially Western- 
ized. A few individuals have acquired a 
genuine appreciation of Western civiliza- 
tion and desire earnestly to apply our 
ideas of democratic self-government to 
their own peoples. Others, again, have 
merely a superficial Western veneer and 
possess distorted or jumbled notions, 
often of the strangest character. Still 
others are merely self-seeking agitators, 
using the patter of Western political 
phrases but really bent on feathering their 
own nests and ready to exploit mercilessly 
their ignorant fellow-countrymen.  Fi- 
nally, bound up with these varied currents 
of thought, is a widespread desire to 
throw off Western political domination 
and regain full independence. 

Revolt against Western political control, 
open or veiled, and desire for independ- 
ence, are, in fact, the outstanding trend 


in the Orient to-day. It is the cement 
which binds in a common alliance against 
the West men holding the most diverse 
political aims and ideas. The “national- 
ist’”’ movements in Asia and Africa are 
really complex coalitions, embracing not 
merely genuine idealist but also self- 
seeking demagogues and even stark reac- 
tionaries ready to impose upon their 
“liberated’’ countries old-fashioned 
Oriental despotisms of the purest water. 
Of course all these nationalist groups use 
the familiar slogans “freedom” and 
“liberty’’; nevertheless, what many of 
them mean is merely freedom and liberty 
from Western tutelage—in other words, 
full independence. 


IF WE SHOULD LEAVE THE PHILIPPINES 


F THIS fact were appreciated it would 
prevent much loose thinking and stop 

many useless arguments now being waged 
at cross purposes between those who main- 
tain that countries like India and the 
Philippines might have self-government 
immediately and those who say that such 
countries can become capable of self- 
government only with time and pro- 
longed political education under Western 
tutelage. For if those who claim that 
India and the Philippines might be given 
self-government immediately are candid 
with themselves and admit that they 
mean independence regardless of conse- 
quences, they are logically right. That 
sort of self-government could be granted 
any time. If British control over India 
and American control over the Philip- 
pines were withdrawn to-day some sort of 
native government would come into being. 
But it would not be democratic self- 
government; in all probability it would be 
oligarchic government by groups of 
Western-veneered politicians, who would 
exploit and misgovern their countries, 
quarrel among themselves, and ultimately 
be overthrown by able dictators who 
would set up despotisms on the old 
Oriental pattern. 

True, this might not be an unmitigated 
evil. Indeed, it may well be that strong, 
autocratic governments are best suited to 
Eastern peoples, and that our political 
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ideals can never thrive in the Orient, even 
in modified form. 

Whether Western democratic self- 
government can work in Asia and Africa 
remains, therefore, an open question, to 
be answered by the course of events. 
Thus far, however, it must be admitted 
that the experiments made along this 
line have not proved a success. We may 
recall the enthusiasm with which the 
West hailed China’s proclamation of a 
republic more than a decade ago. Yet 
this “republic” has resulted mainly in 
chronic civil war threatening downright 
anarchy. 

The new-born Turkish Republic is now 
setting up for itself. It was born of a 
patriotic uprising against foreign invasion, 
which brought the strongest and ablest 
men to the top, loyally backed by the 
people in the cause of national indepen- 
dence. The present Turkish government 
is strong and reasonably efficient. But 
if any one thinks that the Turkish people 
have much to say in running their “re- 
public,” that person is mightily mistaken. 
The Turkish peasant may to-day enjoy 
the novel sensation of voting; but he is 
told how to vote, and he does what he 
always has done—obey orders. 

The only Oriental people that has ap- 
parently succeeded in adapting some 
measure of Western ideals to its political 
life is the Japanese. Yet even here those 
best acquainted with Japanese politics 
know how profoundly the modern Japan- 
ese governmental system differs in both 
spirit and practise from ours, despite the 
misleading similarity of governmental 
forms and phrases borrowed from the 
West. 

Let us now consider another part of the 
globe where our political forms have been 
extensively copied—Latin America. For 
more thana hundred years the vast regions 
lying to the south of us from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn have been the scene 
of numberless political experiments. 
When Latin America won its indepen- 
dence of Spain and Portugal about a 
century ago, it became a group of sover- 
eign states all of whose governments were 
modelled on our democratic ideals. Presi- 


dents, legislatures, and elaborate consti- 
tutions were created, and all our political 
machinery was duly set up. 

The only trouble was that it didn’t 
work. The presidents became dictators, 
the politicians plotted endless revolutions, 
while the immaculate constitutions coyly 
remained on paper. As for the people, 
they were worse off than they had been in 
colonial days. The colonial governments 
of Spain and Portugal were arbitrary and 
unprogressive, but they at least main- 
tained orderand stability. Nosooner were 
they overthrown than Latin America be- 
came the prey of chronic turmoil, oscillat- 
ing between extremes of despotism and 
anarchy. In this deplorable condition 
Latin America long remained. In time 
the southern portion evolved a fair degree 
of political efficiency, albeit events such 
as the recent revolutionary outbreaks in 
Brazil and Chile show that even in the 
most stable parts of Latin America the 
tendency to political instability still per- 
sists. 


WHERE REVOLT IS FREQUENT 


N THE other hand, in Central 
America and the West Indies, the 
situation became intolerable, and has of 
late years become better only through 
foreign control exercised by the United 
States. These revolution-ridden lands, 
with their mongrel populations of “near- 
whites,” Indians, and Negroes, mixed in 
varying proportions, seem incapable not 
only of democratic self-government but 
even of orderly government of any kind. 
Our control has brought political stability 
and economic prosperity, yet in order to 
prevent a relapse into turmoil American 
tutelage, direct or veiled, must continue 
indefinitely. 

So ends our survey, and in the light of 
that survey it is surely evident that belief 
in the universal efficacy of our political 
ideals is unsound. The question whether 
a people is suited to democratic govern- 
ment is a question to be answered, not by 
abstract theorizing, but by a careful study 
of its history, temperament, and culture. 
The query should be: Is this people able 
to do democracy as well as talk about it? 
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ROUTE OF THE WARNER EXPEDITION FROM KANCHOW TO TUNG-HWANG 


Amid Western China’s Bandits 


in Search of 


Earliest Art Treasures 


IV. THE GODS OF FOURTEEN CENTURIES AGO 


By LANGDON WARNER 


Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, for Research in Asia 


T WAS the sixteenth day in Kanchow 
when we set out on our way west 
again to our second goal, the cave 
chapels of Tung-hwang on the old 
Turkestan border. | was loath to do 

it, though Jayne could now stand and 
even walk a few yards in his high sheep- 
skin boots. But such was his fear of 
spoiling the expedition that he was feverish 
to geton. It was a week along the track 
which we had traveled before to Suchow, 
and parallel to our dismal cart ride across 
the river down from Maomu. The fourth 
day after the new year we reached Suchow 
and four days later we rode out of town, 
having come to a momentous decision in 
the mean time. 

Jayne, for all his determination, could 
not even now walk more than a hundred 
yards. He had a heavy cold and I knew 
that he was in the state to catch any germ 
which was to be caught in the filthy 
Chinese inns. We were now facing 
January and February, the windiest and 


fiercest months of that hard western win- 
ter on the edge of the plateau, and it was 
a trip of thirteen days each way and a 
week at least on the spot, with unknown 
exposures ahead. If | had been as pulled 
down as he was | should never have 
thought of going on, but I had to be 
peculiarly nasty before Jayne sorrowfully 
consented to give up the trip for which 
we had both been so eager. 

At noon on the eighth of January we 
drove out of the inn yard—he with three 
carts which he had hired, and Wang and 
I with four Turkestan ponies and a huge 
cart that we bought at the last minute. 
Poor Jayne also had the boy, of whom I 
was enormously glad to be rid. His 
thieving and his cruel squeeze from all the 
people with whom we dealt had been a 
constant source of embarrassment. | 
dared not take him to Tung-hwang, where 
we must live in close contact with the 
priest and where a little tact might prove 
to be all that stood between success and 
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failure to complete our studies. I pitied 
Jayne for having him along, but at least 
he was an admirable cook and could bully 
his own and his master’s way to the coast 
in the shortest possible time. On his way 
back Jayne was also to pick up the things 
that we had cached along the way—beds 
and bags and stone heads and money at 
the post office. In short, while | went 
gaily off free as air, he was to assume the 
responsibility and difficulties of getting 
our things back in safety, including the 
precious finds from the Black City of 
Etsina. But neither of us was gay when 
we waved good-bye outside the inn gate, 
he for the coast and | to the West. 


PONIES THAT BLEED AT NIGHT 


UR outfit was all that its former 

owner claimed, and Wang improved 
on the cart by erecting a bonnet that 
was cosy as a gypsy caravan but large 
enough for us to lie side by side. Thefour 
ponies had been rested from their long jour- 
ney from Sin-Kiang and took the road dog- 
gedly. Unlike the mules that had brought 
us, and the other cart horses on the road, 
they had been trained to do without noon 
bait or rest. They kept it up all day 
with but two half-hour stops and ate 
hugely each night to make up. I was 
worried at first to find them bleeding from 
various sores after the day’s work, but | 
was told that all the western ponies did 
that and it never for a moment slowed 
them down. Later, when | met my friend 
Bishop, of the Freer Museum, he ex- 
claimed: 

“You have found the very blood- 
sweating breed of ponies which old Wu Ti 
sent to Turkestan to fetch, two centuries 
after Christ!’ And so, no doubt, we had. 
One of the three or four facts known about 
that expedition had cropped up again 
nineteen centuries after. No traveler who 
had once used these sturdy, patient little 
beasts could fail to associate them with 
this curious disease, probably the result 
of some parasitic insect. And so it had 
grown into folk lore and had been em- 
balmed in the laconic annals of China as 
the fly in amber. 

The sun was a half-hour down when 


we pulled into Kia-ju-kwan—the ultima 
Thule of the Chinese, where the Great 
Wall of China ends in a tiny walled town 
set against the foothills. At Shan-hai- 
kwan, east of Peking, the wall comes 
down to the seashore of the Pacific, and 
those two Kwans are linked together by 
some fifteen hundred miles of wall, as old 
as the Christian religion. It has served 
its day in keeping out the hordes who 
dashed down to harry from the north. 
But at other times, when its defenders 
were less hardy, it let the barbarians in 
till Kublai Khan, the most outstanding 
of Genghis’s successors and the founder 
of the Mongol dynasty in China, sat on 
the Dragon Throne at Peking. 

It is one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World, medieval Europe wrote poems 
about it, and the Great Lexicographer, 
friend to Miss Pinkham in the days before 
Becky Sharp threw the Dictionary, told a 
certain Scotch writer to the signet that 
it was worth a visit. Chinese poetry and 
legend is full of the names of Kia-ju-kwan 
and Shan-hai-kwan—much as we speak of 
Dan and Beersheba. But few are the east- 
ern Chinese who have reached the western 
end—political exiles, for the most part, 
fleeing from poison or the silken cord at 
Peking. 

It fell to Sir Aurel Stein of the British 
Museum to put an end to the myth 
of Kia-ju-kwan by finding hundreds of 
miles of wall beyond it in the desert, older 
and more romantic still, built of bundles 
of reeds and poplar branches anchored to 
driven posts. But important as his dis- 
coveries are, barely a score of Chinese 
know of them yet, and hence they have 
not robbed Kia-ju-kwan of its unique 
place in Chinese lore. 


WITH CIVILIZATION FAR BEHIND 


OR all its rich context the little walled 

town is mean enough when thetraveler 
comes to it for a night’s lodging The 
myth that two thousand soldiers are still 
kept there does not deceive one for a 
moment. There were not a thousand 
souls in the town and | doubt if the gar- 
rison were two hundred strong. Wang, 
the interpreter; Laocho, the digger coolie 
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of the Black City whom | still kept with 
me; the seventeen-year-old carter whom 
we had hired; and | supped together on 
the meal which we cooked on the bedroom 
floor. | was content now to be rid of 
the boy and to live as do the carters who 
come in with raisins and wool and hides 
from Turkestan for the China markets. 

After two days on the road we found 
our stopping places crowded with Mo- 
hammedan carts on their way back to 
Turkestan or Sin-Kiang with cotton cloth 
and matches and 
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about his air of ushering us in and | was 
amazed to find that he seemed really to 
care for our comfort. Of his talk, though 
he spoke Mandarin, | could not get even 
my usual scanty sense. After supper he 
came in to call, bringing his card. An 
innkeeper with a visiting card was a 
rarity, but even then | could hardly be- 
lieve his story that he was a sub-governor 
in rank and a lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry. He had been robbed on his 
journey from Peking and, through the 

jealousy or fear of 





candles, after leav- 
ing their raisins, 
wool, and hides at 
Suchow—to be 
taken by Chinese 
farther toward the 
coast. Even if they 
were a hard-bitten 
set of ruffians they 
had certain traits 
which the Chinese 
peasant carter lacks. 
No doubt they stole 
and murdered and 
made horse - deals 





A Desert Snow Storm 


The expedition had finally reached Etsina, the 
City of Marco Polo, where they spent nine labo- 
rious days in search of statues, frescoes, and 
other medieval remains of the deserted city. 
Then came the snow, making further digging im- 
possible, and the expedition returned to the cities 
of the living. Last month Mr. Warner told of 
this almost tragic journey to Kanchow, and now 
he concludes his narrative with an account of his 
own progress westward once again, after the in- 
valid Jayne had been sent to Peking, and of his 
own return to the capital city of China. 


some more powerful 
officials, had been 
prevented from get- 
ting money from 
Peking. He had 
bought the inn— 
lock, stock, barrel, 
and good will for 
nine dollars Chi- 
nese: four and a 
half dollars in our 
money—and calmly 
sat down to wait, 
with his wife and 
small son, for better 








which were more 

than doubtful, but it was with a flash of 
white teeth deep in brown beards and with 
a swagger which was almost charming. 
Their ponies, like ours, which had been 
trained by oneof their ownsort, were gentle 
beasts and willing. Theyshowed that they 
had never suffered Chinese mastership but 
had been owned by wise horsemen who, 
though often born within the Great Wall, 
never quite forgot the raids their grand- 
fathers enjoyed when wives were to be 
taken from the cowardly Perse and aman’s 
horse was his companion of long days and 
short nights of bivouac on the steppe. 

At Anhsi, on the eighth day, I found a 
wire from Jayne, who had reached Dr. 
Kou at Kanchow and was pushing on as 
fast as possible. He reported all well 
with himself and the treasure.’ 

The inn master here was an odd little 
type, wearing a mangy fur coat of costly 
skin which | took for granted he had 
stolen from some passing Russian refugee. 
But there was something grandiloquent 


times. 

As he conversed he held in his hand a 
big section of bamboo a foot long and 
some five inches in diameter, from which a 
smaller twig seemed growing. Into the 
end of this he occasionally dipped his nose 
and face, bringing it out again with a puff 
of smoke. It proved to be the common 
tobacco pipe of his native province Yun- 
nan, in the extreme south of China. The 
twig was in reality a smaller bamboo with 
the burning tobacco in it, and the big sec- 
tion held water, through which the smoke 
was pulled. When his regulation three 
puffs had exhausted the little burning 
pinch of thready tobacco, he jerked the 
water violently enough to force the dottel 
out of the hollow twig by air pressure. 

That night the postmaster confirmed 
the innkeeper’s story and told me also 
that he possessed houses and land in Pe- 
king which before long were to be sold by 
his friends on his behalf and money was to 
be sent to rescue him. These houses and 
lands were enlarged upon by our host 
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next morning as we harnessed up for de- 
parture. He told us something of the 
grand feasts that he used to give, laying 
covers for forty guests at a single meal 
and even let us in on the secret of the 
cost of these dinners per cover, nor did he 
neglect to invite us to his house at the 
capital when his luck should have 
changed, 

Meantime, we were so impressed with 
the parchment face and highbred air of 
the old official that we could not do less 
than leave a whole silver dollar in pay- 
ment for the lodging of man and beast. 
For once in China we had no cat and dog 
fight over the charges: and were bowed 
politely out by the innkeeper and his tiny 
ragged son. 


THROUGH A CHARRED WORLD 


T HAD never struck me before how dis- 

mal this world would be if instead of 
brown and green and delicate shades of 
gray all were charcoal black. But for 
nearly two whole days we now marched 
through such a charred world. The 
prairie as far as the level world’s edge 
had been burned over, except that on the 
left-hand side of the road some brown 
grass was visible and to it had been driven 
whole herds of antelope for refuge. They 
were in small groups, for the most part 
not larger than eight or ten, but these 
families were constantly visible to the 
south of us. Often they grazed near the 
road straight ahead and would delay 
their flight until the cart drew so near 
that one or two were cut off from the rest 
by our approach. Then there was a terri- 
fied scurry and a flash of white buttocks 
as they raced along the wrong side of the 
road to get far enough ahead to jump it 
and join their friends. It seemed against 
the rule of the game ever to step on 
the tracks. Evidently they instinctively 
avoided a place that had been fouled by 
men and domestic animals which. smelt of 
men. 

Anhsi marked the branching of our 
trail from the modern trade route to 
Sin-Kiang and Turkestan, for we were to 
bend south and west with the ancient 
way, now seldom used by the long-distance 


Dinner in China 


caravans and traveled only by those bent 
as we were for the oasis of Tung-hwang or 
the country beyond it. Kwacho K’aotze, 
the second stage off the big road, lay at 
the very foot of the Nan Shan range. The 
only two houses of the settlement were 
inns—which showed well enough that no 
one would think it worth while to live 
there if it were not on the way to a small 
but somewhat prosperous oasis, from 
which people must come to Anhsi for one 
purpose or another. It was real desert 
thereabout, no longer with enough prairie 
grass to burn over to fertilize next year’s 
grazing. 

It was night when we arrived and | 
knew that there could be no start the 
next day with all our final purchases and 
inquiries to make. We slept late, and 
had a big breakfast of hot potatoes and 
thin tea before leaving the inn to explore. 
The shops were simple enough in all 
conscience in this market town. But 
they were better than those at Anhsi or 
any of the other towns since Suchow. 
We bought some cloth and some partic- 
ularly villainous cigarettes and then, at 
the proper time, paid our call at the 
yamen. 

The magistrate had received letters 
about me from the Military and Civil 
Governors of Suchow and was so insistent 
that Wang and I should stay to dine with 
him on the morrow that | dared not re- 
fuse, though I was afire to get out to the 
chapels at once and set to work on the 
paintings which I had come to study. 
However, there was nothing for it but to 
wait. 


MODERN TEMPLES WITH MUD _ 
SCULPTURES 


EXT day I visited three temples, only 

to meet with the disappointment to 
which I had become hardened. They were 
modern affairs, full of hideous mud sculp- 
ture, though in one of them were frescoes 
less bad than any | had seen on the way. 
The dinner at the yamen was a de- 
lightfully old-fashioned and formal affair 
attended by no less than eight young 
men who were on their vacation from the 
normal school at Kanchow. The pleas- 
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THE CAVE CHAPELS THEMSELVES 
These little fanes are cut out of the living rock and overlook a river that flows along their very base. 


ant ceremony of escorting each guest to 
his place at table in order of precedence 
was carried out by the magistrate as 
each name was read aloud by the major 
domo. The guest was brought to his 
chair, his chopsticks given a ceremonial 
wipe by the host and his wine cup raised 
to the forehead in a sort of blessing. It 
took a long time to carry through and | 
watched it with real pleasure as a bit of 
old China etiquette which hardly sur- 
vives in Peking. The blessed wine cups 
passed rapidly and were filled with alarm- 
ing rapidity. Tiny as they were, the 
spirit which they contained was hot and 
powerful. We grew talkative, even ar- 
gumentative, and sometimes silly. 

The magistrate during the last of some 
twenty tiny courses, and half as many 
huge ones, had occasion to rise and cross 
the room. | watched him with anxiety 
as he swayed back to his place. The 
ever ready servant stood behind the chair, 
but His Excellency sat with unexpected 
abruptness. He sat on the floor. As he 
sat, his chin hit the table edge, and | fear 
that he bit his tongue. At any rate, I shall 
long remember the oval visage resting on 
the table top just opposite me for an in- 


stant with a horrified stare in the popping 
eyes, which had just begun to fill with 
tears. | tore my eyes away from the 
fascinating sight and to my everlasting 
credit was able to engage in excited if 
random conversation with Wang, who sat 
next me. There was anger in His Excel- 
lency’s voice when he rose and addressed 
the servant, and there was a hurried exit 
of the guests to escape into the freezing 
night air. Personally | needed a dark 
place to which | could retire for laughter. 
Even that night on my dismal pallet | 
woke to laugh immoderately at the vision 
of the magistrate’s head, like that of 
Holophernes, before me on the table top. 

It was nearly nightfall when we had 
covered the few miles of deep sand which 
lay between the town of Tung-hwang and 
the Chapels of the Thousand Buddhas. 
They came in sight on the cliff-face, above 
a little stream which we had followed up 
its small gorge from the open plain. 
From a distance they were merely a series 
of rowsof holes in the cliff above a feather- 
line of delicate poplars. We crossed the 
stream on the ice and were kindly received 
at the wooden temple built at the mouth 
of the principal cave. The priest was not 
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at home, having gone to Tung-hwang for 
supplies, but his farmer made us welcome 
and showed us the long gloomy guest 
room in which we were to spend the next 
ten nights. It was indeed cleaner than 
any inn at which | had stayed in China, 
but no light entered, and the whole place 
was deadly dank. Leaving Wang to 
make the arrangements, | hurried at once 
to the cave chapels while yet there was 
light. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS 


FTER all these years and all these 

miles, and the hours spent examining 
the reproductions of M. Pelliot’s photo- 
graphs, one could only gasp. Hardly 
in the ten days during which | never 
left the caves except for food, could | 
bring myself to the task of critical study. 
For the holy mén of fourteen centuries 


ago had left their gods in splendor on - 


those walls. Tens of thousands of them, 
walking in slow procession, seated calm on 
flowering lotus blossoms, with hands 
raised to bless mankind, or wrapt in medi- 
tation or still deeper sunk in thoughtless 
Nirvana. They were the very gods whose 
existence | had only guessed. Sir Aurel 
Stein shows one or two in his book, and 
Professor Pelliot has five volumes of 
them and another volume still to come. 
Learned gentlemen, in books costing 
seventy-three shillings and sixpence net, 
discuss their ancestry and their progeny, 
judging from deep study of these repro- 
ductions. 

But in the very presence, such things 
are not. These dim figures, half-fading 
from the walls in an irreligious age, and lit 
only by a half-reflected twilight from the 
winter sun outside, are a company of the 
elder gods who have not left the earth 
with their noble companions who fled 
long since. They people those halls in 
silence so profound and so full of meaning 
that for the first time | understood why | 
had crossed an ocean and two continents, 
plodding beside my cart these weary 
months, to assure myself of their presence. 
It was not so much active realizing of 
their surpassing beauty that made me 
satisfied and dulled my critical sense, it 


When the Gods Arrive 






was this reality of the unreal. They were 
there not as living beings, certainly not 
as dead ones. 1, who had come to attrib- 
ute dates and glibly to refute the profes- 
sors and to discover artistic influences, 
stood in the center of a chapel with my 
hands dug deep in my pockets and tried to 
think. Surely I, an American and no 
Buddhist, in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four, 
had been vouchsafed a vision. — 
It grew dark and | strolled back to my 
room wondering. 

It was veritably Chien Fo Tung, the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, for big 
and little, half-obliterated or almost per- 
fect, there were tens of thousands of 
figures on those walls. Many of the most 
superb were so nearly gone that one must 
stand at a distant and discreet angle to 
know that they were there at all. They 
seemed to be retiring gradually from the 
light of common day. Perhaps they 
were already gone to the peak of the 
Sumeru Mountain, whence the storks fly 
off with pine boughs in their long bills 
and where there is a gentle rain of lotus 
petals all the sunless, shadowless day, 
which stretches nightless to eternity. 
Often it seemed as if they were indeed 
gone and had left but shadows and pic- 
tures of themselves upon the walls. And 
yet among the shadows and the pictures 
| came on figures which gave forth a 
sombre glow and looked through and 
past my gaze with such ineffable dis- 
passionate calm that | knew them to be 
there in the very spirit, a spirit much 
more themstlves than the blood and flesh 
which made up my body and was the 
real I. 


WHAT THE RUSSIANS DID 


UT it was with a shock that I traced, 

on the oval faces and calm mouths, 

the scratches of Slavic obscenity and the 
regimental numbers which Ivan and his 
polk had left there. Two years before, a 


little group of four hundred Russian 
soldiers, harried from pillar to post, 
beaten and pursued by the Red armies, 
had fled through Turkestan. The Chinese 
Governor, more fearful of the Bolsheviki 
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THE COLOSSUS OF TUNG-HWANG 


As seen from across the river, this gigantic head of the Lord Buddha gazes in a 
heavy lidded beatitude from above the ruined fifth story of the cave chapels. 
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than of the thinning ranks of the old 
régime, had stripped them of their arms 
and their horses and interned them at 
the Chapels of the Thousand Buddhas, 
while their general was clapped into the 
Chinese prison at Urumchi, mercifully 
supplied with enough opium to forget the 
filth and the hideous fare and to achieve a 
reasonably swift death. 

If at first | was moved to blind anger at 
the lonely peasant soldiers who had 
scrawled their names and regimental 
numbers across the irreplaceable treasures 
of ancient China—the only ones that are 
left us after the wrack of centuries—I 
quickly realized how little they knew of 
what they had done. It was but another 
of the aftermaths of the Great War. 
Here in this quiet side pool of the stream 
of life no man had known how Europe was 
torn during four of the longest years our 


generation shall know. No man there’ 


but would have stared in dull incompre- 
hension if you had recited the story of 
French cathedrals outraged and of Lou- 
vain Library riddled with high-power 
shells. But three years after the peace 
was signed, when the stone flung into the 
middle of our own pond had sunk to the 
bottom, the widening ripples had reached 
this distant shore to wash up those four 
hundred ignorant mudjiks who smeared 
the holy place and drifted on, no man 
knew where. It remained but to examine 
curiously what they had left and to thank 
God that so many irreplaceable fragments 
were still untouched. 


OBTAINING SPECIMENS 


BVIOUSLY, some of these paint- 
ings must be secured for study at 
home and, more important still, for safe- 
keeping against further vandalism. | 
had been revolving the subject in my 
mind for months. The Germans and 
the British had attacked frescoed mud 
walls from the rear and been able to 
cut out and preserve important sections 
of decorated surface. But caves hol- 
lowed from the very bowels of the stone 
cliffs were not so easy a problem. 
The adobe mixture of mud and straw 
had been smeared over the rough surface 





of the conglomerate rock from half an 
inch to two inches deep, and over that a 
thin layer of whitewash had been spread 
with a brush. On these white walls the 
pictures had been painted in ordinary 
water color. Attempts to pry off the 
ruined adobe where it was loosest soon 
proved that, even with a careful saw-cut 
or a chiseled groove, | could not control 
large enough flakes of painted mud to save 
any considerable figure or detail. It re- 
mained with fear and trembling to try the 
technique which had been recommended 
by the museum experts at Harvard. It 
was an experiment, and the chances were 
a hundred to one against me. In com- 
mon decency | must not practice on the 
greatest masterpieces and yet | was anx- 
ious for a typical example in case the 
thing succeeded. 


MONGOLIAN IRREVERENCE 


EING neither chemist nor trained pic- 

ture restorer, but an ordinary person 
with an active archzological conscience, 
what I was about to do seemed both sacri- 
legious and impossible. However, | was 
spurred on by the manners of three bow- 
legged Mongols who slid from their camels 
outside the caves and slouched in to gape 
and worship. They prayed respectfully 
enough to a hideous modern clay figure 
with magenta cheeks and bright blue hair, 
but, when they rose and began talking 
together in a group, one placed his greasy 
open palm on a ninth-century wall paint- 
ing and leaned his whole weight there as 
he chatted. Another strolled to the pic- 
tured wall and, in idle curiosity, picked 
at the scaling paint with his finger nails. 
As they crowded out through the narrow 
entrance their vile sheepskins scrubbed a 
row of saintly figures by the doorway, 
figures which, alas! no longer had middles, 
so many hundreds of sheepskinned 
shoulders and elbows had rubbed there 
in the past. 

This was enough. Any reverent ex- 
periments that I might undertake were 
justified. I grimly set about first to apply 
the colorless liquid which a Peking chemist 
had given me to fix the crumbling pig- 
ments, and later applied the hot, gluelike 
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bed to the paint itself. Here, however, 
were unexpected difficulties. The tem- 
perature in the caves was below zero, and 
| was far from sure that my chemical had 
penetrated the plaster wall before it froze, 
and later the boiling jelly was almost im- 
possible to lay on that vertical surface 
before it stiffened. Wang and the coolie 
stuck manfully to the brazier over which 
my stuff was heating, while | made shift 


every bit of deftness 
and nicety of touch of 
which I was capable. 
The experiments made 
on unpainted or hope- 
lessly ruined surfaces 
had convinced me 
neither of failure nor 
of success. I must 
drive ahead on a real 














A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS 
Three statues in the cave chapels of Tung-hwang, possessing each in itself an intensely 


individual expression, ascetic, beatific, and violent. 


to apply it and at the 
same time todrop boii- 
ing masses like hot 
molasses candy on my 
upturned face, the top 
of my head, and my 
clothes, and then to 
fasten my fingers to- 
gether in a gelatinous 
mass just at the mo- 
ment when | needed 


They are of clay, painted in several colors. 


painting, transport it to Cambridge, and 
let my friends at the museum rescue it 
from its hard bed if indeed that were 
possible. 

Without touching the sixth-century 
work, of which almost no other example is 
known to exist, and avoiding the greatest 
masterpieces of the T’ang period, | chose 
some T’ang figures which were left in fair 
condition from partly destroyed groups. 
Though far from being the most impor- 








Preparing for a Long Journey 
























A RARE GROUP 


These are ninth-century polychromatic clay statues, similar 
examples of which are as rare as nearly any known antiquity. 


tant in the place, these would prove 
treasures the like of which we had never 
seen in America, and which even Berlin, 
with its wealth of frescoes sawn in squares 
from the stucco walls of Turkestan, might 
envy. 

Five days of labor from morning till 
dark and five nights of remorse for what 
1 had done and of black despair, con- 
quered with difficulty each morning, saw 
the fragments of paintings securely 
packed in felts and lashed tightly between 
flat boards, ready for the eighteen weeks’ 
trip by springless jolting cart, railroad, 
and ship to the Fogg Museum at Harvard. 

Though | had been putting off the evil 
moment, | now realized that | must screw 
my courage up and try to save at least a 
single piece of sculpture from the mud- 
trowel and the paint box of the local 
image-maker who was to appear in a few 
weeks from the market town for his 
annual orgy of vandalism. 

The old priest had seen no harm in my 
smearing the masterpieces on his painted 
walls with hot jelly, indeed he had been 
much more philosophic about it than I, 
though he smiled when | explained that | 





hoped to find a picture in that mess. But 
the matter of a statue was different. It 
seemed that these statues were his pride. 
He had spent months in begging from 
oasis to oasis for money to make them 
and now came a mad foreigner who, 
though he had given a handsome present, 
expected to carry one away. He sug- 
gested that one could save trouble and 
carriage by stopping at the market town 
and ordering a statue made by the very 
sculptor whom he employed. One might 
even wait till Peking was reached to have 
one constructed by the metropolitan 


artists. Reasonable as this suggestion 
was, | insisted that | valued more an 


image hallowed by his chapels. We 
finally compromised, much to the relief of 
the priest, and | agreed to take only an 
old and tarnished example instead of one 
of his recently constructed works of art. 

Thus was I| enabled to set about a labor 
of love and reverently to pry from its 
pedestal a figure halting upon one knee, 
with sensitive hands clasped in adoration 
before its bosom. No vandal hand but 
mine had disturbed it for eleven hundred 
Dusty though the colors were on 


years. 
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UNTOUCHED FOR ELEVEN CENTURIES 


One of the polychrome Buddhist figures of Tung-hwang, removed from its niche in the chapel 
for the first time since the ninth century, in preparation for its trip to the United States. 


the prim folds of the garment, a gentle 
breath and the flick of a silken scarf 
cleared them to fresh blue and crimson and 
gold. The yellow ivory of the cheeks 
shone out anew and the necklace glowed. 

Though the little figure seemed slight 
enough, its solid unbaked clay mass 
proved unexpectedly heavy and it took 
six of us to shift it from its seat and on to 
a padded stretcher and four stalwarts to 
carry it to my sleeping room. There, 
from the odds and ends of lumber which 
we had brought with us, was constructed 
a clumsy box which we lined first with 
cotton from the Tung-hwang market and 
then with my bed felt and more coverlets. 

The little saint itself was wound with 
the oddest collection of garments that 
ever a Buddhist figure wore. My blan- 
kets, my skeepskin breeches turned Bryan 
O’Lynn fashion, the incomparable under- 
things constructed by the famous Dr. 
Jaeger and the very B. V. D.’s to be seen 
in shameless display in our American 
magazines, were found in that box by the 
museum officials who unpacked it in 
Cambridge. If I lacked for underwear 
and socks on the return journey my heart 


was kept warm by the thought of the 
service which my things were performing 
when they kept that fresh smooth skin 
and those crumbling pigments from 
harm. 

My ten days done, it was necessary to 
face again the open country and reach 
Peking as soon as ponies could drag me 
there. I reckoned on slightly more than 
two months’ steady going, and as a matter 
of fact it was on the sixty-seventh day 
when | pulled in to the hot baths and the 
tea-at-all-hours of the Peking hotel which 
we had left thirty-four weeks before. If 
| remember little of the home track it was 
because my mind was bent ahead and | 
had small patience for the road itself. 

Whatever those long days to the rail- 
end and the two days of trains and of 
waiting at wayside railway stations may 
have held of interest at the time, | remem- 
ber little of them, my thoughts were so 
fixed ahead on my goal. I do know that 
the country wore a gentler aspect, that 
the winter wheat was six inches high, and 
that one or two days before we reached 
the railway we came unexpectedly on 
some headless bandits and were forced 








In Peking Once Again 





















THE VEHICLE OF TRAVEL 





In this primitive cart Langdon Warner traveled exclusively during the last four months of 


his expedition. 


by the soldiery to accept an escort of 
riflemen. The same deep-cut roads must 
needs be threaded where we had come 
just seven months before and they had 
seemed so deep and dangerous and in- 
terminable. Progress was as slow now, 
and seemed slower, but bandits no longer 
troubled my thoughts. | reasoned, with 
what seemed to me sufficient logic, that 
| had been so long on the road without 
being attacked that no highwayman 
would have the heart to hold me up so 
near my journey’s end. Then, too, 
there was little enough to do about it: 
I had sold the rifle which had been ex- 
changed for the shotgun, and the ten 
soldiers who were with me would no doubt 
run like rabbits at the first shot from one 
of those high impending cliffs under which 
we crawled. 

It was an end to weariness of the spirit 
when the train pulled in among the 
streets of the great capital city of Peking. 
1 no longer looked with disgust at my 
shapeless mound of filthy woolen bedding; 
it had served its turn and there would 
soon be linen sheets to twiddle my toes in. 


Mounted on the pony is Wang, the secretary-interpreter of the party. 


The drab flannel shirt and the woolen 
breeches patched with blue coolie cloth 
could be endured another hour till, 
bathed and scented and oiled, | could 
force a rough and unaccustomed neck up 
through the starched yoke of a speckless 
collar and drape myself with the silk-lined 
broadcloth of my peers. 

A pushcart of generous size was piled 
with my soiled gunny sacks wedged about 
the great square box of rough hewn 
boards in which was nested the prize of all 
prizes, my kneeling divinity with hands 
clasped in eternal prayer and meekly 
folded gown still rich with the gold, the 
purple, the blue, and the silver of the 
ninth century. My rubber-tired rick- 
shaw tooled along behind the luggage 
cart and we swung down Legation Street 
in the twilight of a spring day just at the 
hour when smooth-running motor cars 
slid from the guarded gates bearing minis- 
ters plenipotentiary and their ladies out 
to dine with other dignitaries, there to 
settle official affairs unofficially and to 
indulge in bridge and mah-jong and 
dancing. 
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to Get 
Close-up Pictures 


A Second Illustrated Article From the Explorer Who Hunts 
Only with Cameras, Trailing the Wild Creatures of British 
East Africa to Their Water Holes Round About Lake Paradise 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


NE day, Osa and I took a 

stroll around the rim of our 

Lake Paradise, on top of 

the crater. A few hundred 

yards from camp we ran 

into a mother rhino and her foto. It was 
unexpected and | 


when all of a sudden a fearful uproar 
started in the tip-tops of the trees. A 
large bunch of baboons had settled down 
for sleep when they saw us. They then 
came down the trees all about us, sliding 
down at sucha rate that their hands and 

feet must have been 





had no camera with 
me, so | rushed back 
for cameras and left 
Osa in a tree. On 
my return, the rhino 
had gone off intothe 
bush and we could 
not find it. 

Next day Boculy 
returned. You will 
remember | call him 
half-brother to the 


fore it is too late. 





In the WORLD'S WORK for last month 
Martin Johnson told how Osa [Mrs. John- 
son] and himself, accompanied by Kalowatt, 
their ape, returned to Africa and to their 
camp in Northern Kenya. 
who had previously served them returned 
with the Johnsons to Lake Paradise—the 
center of the district in which they are 
making a permanent record of wild life be- 


blistered. Some- 
times six or seven 
would slidedown on 
top of each other 
and all fall in a 
bunch; others 
would jump when 
twenty feet from 
the ground, babies 
screamed and cried 
in the tree tops and 


Many natives 








elephants, because 

he knows more about elephants than any 
other man alive. He came up here with 
us, but the monotony of camp building 
got on his nerves and | let him go with 
instructions to return in six months. 

We were then preparing for a short 
safari to start next day. This suited 
Boculy. 

That evening Osa and | strolled a few 
hundred feet from camp into the forest 
where the tallest trees stand. It is a 
beautiful place: every tree over a hundred 
feet tall, as straight as an arrow, not a 
limb until the top of the trees. We had 
walked rather slowly without talking, 


came down slower, 
mothers camedown 
and then rushed back for their children. 
It was the funniest thing | have seen in 
Africa. 

Next morning with twenty porters we 
set out for Sunga water-hole, three hours 
away, on the edge of the forest. We made 
camp about half a mile from the water- 
hole, with the plains in front and the 
forest behind. 

Early in the morning, about five | 
should judge (it was not yet daylight), 
Boculy awoke us. We got up and from 
our camp beds saw ten elephants walking 
along about four hundred yards away. 
Two were so young they seemed to 
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Photographing 


have been hatched a few days before. 
Two were about six months old. Two 
were about a year old, the other four 
were cows. | immediately set out after 
them with my cameras, although it was 
still too dark to photograph. | did try 
two still pictures with a very long ex- 
posure while they were standing still. 


ELEPHANTS AGAINST THE SKY 


UST before the sun came up they walked 
| to the top of a small hill and stood there 

silhouetted against the sky. It was 
a picture I have often dreamed of—I 
have seen films of camels silhouetted 
against the sky and have often thought 
how | would like to get elephants in the 
same way. Well, | got it. It will bea 
beautiful film. 

Then Osa came along and for a couple 
of hours we followed the elephants, but 
when the sun came up they were directly 
in the sun’s rays and I| cannot make pic- 
tures with the sun in the lens, so we de- 
toured to get on the other side and they 
got our wind and ran into a deep donga. 
We followed along the edge and, as they 
slowly walked up the other side and into 
the forest, | obtained another wonderful 
elephant film, one worth waiting months 
to get. 

We returned to camp and packed up. 
Leaving camp we very carefully hurried 
along the trail. Suddenly Boculy stopped 
us; three more elephants were ahead at 
the side of the trail. Boculy told us to 
stand very quiet while he slowly crept 
ahead. He had not gone ten feet when | 
saw him jump into the air and to the side 
of the trail, and right in the trail was an 
immense cobra, the largest | have ever 
seen, at least ten feet long and as big 
around as Osa’s arm. He was lying flat, 
not coiled, with his head about two feet 
from the ground, and his neck flattened 
out wider than my hand. 

Boculy detoured and came back all 
trembling. He is not afraid of elephants 
but he is afraid of snakes. He then 
threw a stick at the cobra, who drew back 
his head and struck at the stick as it fell. 
| think he hit it. We were so intent on 
the snake that we made too much noise 


From a Blind 


and the elephants screamed and plunged 
into the deeper forest, breaking trees for 
a half minute, and then not asound. This 
has always been one of the mysteries of 
elephants: when startled they make an 
awful racket, breaking trees for half a 
minute, then they glide away without a 
sound, no matter how dense the forest. 

But the cobra remained: he seemed to 
defy us to come closer. Another stick 
hit him and he slid into the grass and out 
of sight. Boculy stepped about three 
steps ahead and there came the cobra 
back again. A few more sticks thrown 
at him and he disappeared. We got 
past as quickly as possible. Boculy says 
it was not a he, but a she, and that she had 
small ones near and that was the reason 
she defied us. | was more unnerved than 
| was with the elephants, and | really 
think Osa and the boys were. This is 
about the third snake | have seen since 
coming to Africa this time. There are 
not many, but the few are bad. 

This safari took us to several water- 
holes, and led us at last to what we think 
is the most beautiful water-hole in the 
world. Immense rocks fifty feet high 
surround it on three sides; on the other 
side the donga extends down a small 
valley for a half mile, tropical vines are 
matted all over the sides, ferns are every- 
where, green swamp grass is in the bot- 
tom. The water-hole itself is about 
seventy-five feet in diameter, and looks 
very deep. Running from it is a swift 
little stream that goes over several little 
waterfalls as far down the donga as we 
could see. We gave it the name of Wisto- 
nia water-hole. Wistonia means “‘forest”’ 
in Swahili. | was about to make pic- 
tures of it when Osa said it was a shame 
to photograph it without animals in it, 
as it showed signs that more game drank 
here than at any waterhole we had ever 
seen. | agreed with her, for | knew it was 
only a matter of a little patience before | 
got all the different game here. 

Boculy would not allow us to go into 
the donga, even after water, because, he 
said, we would leave our scent there and 
the animals would then be shy of it for 
several days. So we set all the boys to 
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work in making a blind and then returned 
to camp. 

Next morning we returned and spent 
the morning in hard work, building the 
blind better; then we sent all the boys 
back to camp. Osa and | set up the 
cameras inside. 

About three o’clock a couple of greater 
kudu came in sight, but got suspicious 
and hung around under a tree, where | 
could not photograph, for a couple of 
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All the time the mother drank, and not 
over a hundred feet from me. | know 
she drank for fifteen minutes without 
stopping. The toto explored farther and 
farther away, but would get frightened at 
a leaf or a bird and come running back. 
All the time | was grinding out film. | 
used the two, the four, the six, the twelve, 
and the seventeen inch lenses. | re- 
loaded several times. All the time Osa 
could hardly contain herself with excite- 
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THE DESERT BEYOND LAKE PARADISE 
This picture gives an idea of the untrammeled distances and gorgeous panoramas of the African country 


around Lake Paradise. 


This part of the west coast of Africa is yet unafflicted with what the genuine 


explorer terms ‘“‘Cook’s Tourists.’’ 


hours, and then went away. At five- 
thirty | was giving up hope when a big 
mother rhino and her little toto came 
down one of the many trails and without 
hesitation she went right to the water. 
The toto was not over a week old; it was 
still unsteady on its feet, but it was as 
frisky as a kitten. It ran under its 
mother’s belly as she drank; it butted 
into her; it ran in little jerky steps for a 
few feet and then back again; it tried to 
drink, but every time it got near the 
water it got frightened and backed off. 


ment. She made picture after picture 
with the Graflex. 

It was getting too dark to make good 
pictures, but still | ground on, using slow 
crank. The mother rhino finished drink- 
ing and wandered about, snooping under 
the rocks, and then about a quarter past 
six she and the foto returned up the path 
they had come down. 

When it was all over we were the 
happiest people in Africa, for it made a 
very fine film, the best rhino pictures | 
have ever made. 





78 A Busy Night at 
1 will never forget the night that fol- 
lowed. It was moonlight. About ten 
o'clock two full-grown rhinos came 
down and drank for fifteen minutes with- 
out stopping. They certainly have large 
tanks in their insides, for they drink all 
the time without stopping, and they 
sound like a Chinaman eating soup. 
These two got through drinking and 
turned right around and went away with- 
out stopping for a moment, as though they 
had important business elsewhere. 

The two rhino had not been away for 
over ten minutes when one big rhino 
came down all alone. He drank gallons 
and gallons of water and then went away. 
About midnight I was sleep when Osa 
gently woke me. I heard a scraping of 
feet and stones falling on the trails, and 
then buffalo came into view; they came 
by the score and crowded about each 
other, sniffing the air, then they advanced 
to the water and crowded each other in. 
Within fifteen minutes there were over 
two hundred buffalo packed in the clear- 
ing around the water. Some drank in 
the stream, others wandered down the 
donga to drink, but most of them tried to 
crowd into the big waterhole. They too 
drank an awful lot of water, but not as 
much as the rhino. 

They mulled around for more than an 
hour and then went down the donga. 


NOISY VISITORS AT 4 A. M. 


WENT back to sleep, but Osa can never 
sleep while in a blind, she is always too 
excited and curious. She woke me again 
about four o’clock; a herd of elephants 
came to water from the back of us and 
got our scent and screamed and trump- 
eted for half an hour, but went away. 
Osa slept all morning while | kept 
watch, but nothing came to drink except 
thousands of birds which | photographed 
a little. 1 did not dare to use much film 
on them, as I used so much on the rhinos 
that | was afraid | would run out. 
About fouro’clock we were both reading, 
tired of looking out the small peep hole 
all day, when we heard a noise outside 
and there were six or seven elephants, all 
young bulls, standing at the mouth of the 


the Water-Hole 


largest trail, but not out in the clearing 
as much as | would have liked. 1! could 
have made a good picture, but | waited 
for them to advance farther. We could 
see the shapes of others in the trees back 
of them. We could hear others breaking 
branches as they fed back still farther. 
We almost held our breath with excite- 
ment. The elephants stood looking our 
way with their trunks up feeling for the 
air; they were suspicious, but not very 
much so. They stood this way for ten 
minutes, mulling about a little but al- 
ways with their trunks out—then they 
turned and in an orderly way they re- 
turned up the trail—they were not 
frightened, but too suspicious to drink— 
and for half an hour we could hear them 
breaking branches as they fed—but al- 
ways away from us. Can you imagine 
how disappointed we were? 

About five o’clock a lone rhino came 
nearly to the water, then got our scent 
and went snorting away before | could get 
a picture. About five-thirty a dozen 
buffalo came into view on a trail, but got 
our scent and went away. A little later 
a couple of kudu could be seen in the 
trees, but did not come down. Just 
before dark about three hundred baboons 
came to water. They got our scent and 
with their sharp eyes they probably saw 
us, but they did not care, they drank any- 
way, but it was too dark to photograph. 

At dinner we talked it over and decided 
the blind was in the wrong place, also that 
it would not do to go to sleep in it as the 
wind goes down at night and our scent 
goes all over the shop. We then took 
our blankets back farther and that night 
we heard animals drinking but did not 
try to go down to see them as we did not 
want them to get afraid of this beautiful 
water-hole. 

Next morning the porters arrived early 
as per my orders. We spent an hour 
making the outlines of a new boma to be 
built in a better place and of stone. | 
am of the opinion that blinds built of 
leaves and branches are too conspicuous, 
and | am sure that stone blinds will blend 
into the landscape much better. We 
also made the outlines of the sleeping boma 
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KENYA JUNGLE 
It is through such forests as these that Martin Johnson stalks the subjects for his portraits, the elephants, 
the rhino, and the rest. One is hard put to it to imagine these animals in this setting so strongly reminiscent 
of our own woods and parks. 





80 Elephants in One’s Back Yard 


to be built of branches, about a half-mile 
away at a place which we can easily reach 
each evening after photographing. 

While waiting for the new boma to be 
built, we returned to the permanent 
camp at Lake Paradise. A few days later, 
while sitting in my laboratory, writing a 
letter to a friend in New York, my Meru 
carpenter, who was building a film 
vault back of the laboratory, came run- 
ning to the door of my laboratory and 
hammered on it very much excited, ex- 
claiming: 

“Tembo, tembo! Appa karibu mingi 
sana.” (This means, “Elephants are 
very near and lots of them.’’) 

Without looking | grabbed my big 
Akeley camera and tripod and ran to the 
back of the laboratory, and there in the 
open scrub two hundred yards away were 
fifteen elephants, several bulls, several 
cows, a couple half-grown, and two babies. 
They were just feeding along as comfort- 
able as could be. Of course | started to 
grind out film. 

At one time a big bull was pulling up 
small scrub when a half-grown young 
fellow came up from behind and stuck 
his two tusks into the bull at a place where 
he would sit down if he ever did sit down. 
The bull jumped and made a quick run 
ahead and whirled around. | thought he 
was going to thrash the young fellow, but 
he evidently saw it was a joke and went 
on grazing. It was four-thirty when | 
first started to photograph and it was six- 
thirty before the elephants moved along 
to the lake, where it was too dark to see 
them, but | could hear them drinking and 
throwing water over themselves just be- 
low me. I'll bet there is no one else on 
earth who has elephants for scenery right 
in his back yard. 

This experience made me more than 
ever certain that our policy of no shooting 
is producing results. | have fired just 
one shot since | have been in Africa this 
time. And not one shot has been fired 
in the Lake Paradise district, except when 
Mrs. Johnson has shot birds out on the 
plains, miles out of the forest. These ele- 
phants trumpeted for half an hour, showing 
that they have either seen our houses or 


got our scent, but they went on drinking. 

The next afternoon, | was just sitting 
down to continue my letter when the 
Meru carpenter again rushed to the door 
saying elephants were paying us another 
visit. Again | rushed cameras back of 
the laboratory and there were twelve 
females and babies, but not one bull. 
| used four hundred feet of film that will 
be great. The elephants did not do any- 
thing startling, just mulled around eat- 
ing off the young trees; so, though | could 
have made four thousand feet, it would all 
have been alike. At a quarter of six 
they lined up with the largest female 
leading and marched single file across our 
park to the water. | filmed it, but | am 
afraid it was a little too late for a perfect 
film; but it was a wonderful sight—one | 
will never forget. Three little babies 
stuck close to their mothers. Osa could 


‘hardly hold herself, she wanted one of 


the babies so badly. 

This is certainly Paradise. It must 
be the most interesting place on earth. 
No one ever had such a wonderful home. 


BABIES TRY OUT THEIR NEW TRUMPETS 


ABY elephants are always interesting. 
Two weeks later, | had set up the 
cameras and focussed the lenses at a point 
where | expected the game to come out. 
This time | had just focussed a six-inch 
lens on a tree about fifty yards away 
across the road when out came a female 
elephant. | saw her coming in time to 
start turning the crank as she came out. 
She stopped in a fine light spot: her ears 
were back against her head, her trunk was 
doubled under, as she made a couple of 
little nervous steps in our direction. 
We were in the open in plain sight; she 
was mad and | was sure she was coming 
for us, but she stood a minute seeming 
to be trying to make up her mind, and 
then decided to return to the forest; but 
before she did so she turned again and 
looked at us as though to dare us to fol- 
low. She then went into the trees and 
screamed, and then a little tin-whistle 
effect came from a baby elephant, then 
others took it up and they screamed for 
several minutes as they went away. We 
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could hear several babies trying out their 
new trumpets. 

This film will be the best single elephant 
film | have ever made. The light was 
perfect and the elephant gave us action. 

A month later, we left the lake with 
sixty boys and walked to Sooram Surra’s 
manyetta, about twelve miles from the 
lake (Sooram Surra is a Boran chief). 
We had made an early start, but Sooram 
Surra gave Boculy some information that 
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buffalo, but not all of them. None of the 
animals like the drip of water on their 
backs from the trees. Elephants stay 
out until all the water has dried up in the 
rain-water holes, but buffalo and rhino 
drift in and out of the forest all during 
the rains, but they stay mostly outside. 
Boculy says there are a few rhino and 
buffalo who never do leave the forest. 
He is always making peculiar state- 
ments and he seldom has an argument 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILES AWAY 


This mountain, “ Wauguess,”’ thrusts its rugged profile into a darkling sky one hundred and fifty miles from 
the place at which this photograph was taken, although the air is such that it seems far nearer at hand. 


seemed to worry him a little and changed 
his plans. I never dictate to Boculy— 
the safari goes where he says; he knows 
where the game is to be found and | leave 
our movements entirely up to him. 

I think he must have got information 
that the game had shifted, for as the rains 
had just started it is possible that all the 
game was not out of the forest. 

Boculy explains the movements of the 
big game as follows. On the first big day 
of rains all the elephants leave the forest; 
he says absolutely every one leaves with- 
out exception, and most of the rhino and 


to back them up. | mean by this that he 
will make a statement and can never 
answer my question as to “why.” As 
a matter of fact, he sometimes gets very 
peeved when | press him for proof or for 
better explanations; for instance, when 
we first came here and | was looking for 
the coldest water | could find, Boculy 
would take me from a cool spring to a 
warm one and he could not undersand 
that a degree in temperature meant a 
great dealtome. Finally he refused to go 
any farther, saying that “water was 
water and it was all good to drink, and 
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he did not think there was any difference 
in the temperature” and he would not 
show me another spring or water-hole at 
the time. 

One time | asked him where the giraffe 
and zebra and oryx drank—the ones on 
the plains outside the forest. | knew every 
water-hole by this time and | knew there 
was not one outside of the forest closer 
than fifty miles. The plains game never 
drink in the forest and during the dry 
season they seemed as fat and healthy as 
ever. Boculy said they never drank, and 
he sticks to it, and while | know every 
living thing must drink, | have almost 
come to believe Boculy’s statement, for 
I see the same game day after day in the 
same plains and | know there is no water 
closer than fifty miles, except of course in 
the forest, where | also know they never 
come. The only explanation | can give is 


that the game get their moisture from: 


some of the cactus-like bushes. 

Boculy commanded us to camp here 
near the manyetta, and arranged for fresh 
milk every day. We sent our boys to 
do the milking in our own dishes and not 
in the burned gourds, which absolutely 
spoils the milk for white man’s use. He 
also made arrangements for the Boran 
women to bring us water in big cala- 
bashes. The Boran women plodded along 
from morning to night and never a com- 
plaint, though the water had to be car- 
ried three miles. 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


HEN for two days he disappeared. 

When he returned he said we must 
remain where we were fora coupleof days, 
as the elephants were wandering all over 
the country and we must wait until they 
settled down; so we spent two days in the 
bush country near by. We saw several 
rhino and several buffalo, but they were 
all in dense bush and we could not get 
their pictures. 

On the fifth day it rained, simply 
poured down; on the morning of the sixth 
day Boculy gave orders to grumbling 
porters to pack up, then gave them care- 
ful orders where to make camp, and then 
he, Osa, and myself, with fifteen boys 


carrying cameras, set out in the mud 
across the plains. We traveled down 
dongas and over hills until one o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we arrived at a small 
river bed with a big pool of rain water. 
Boculy then disappeared, telling us to 
wait for him. At three o'clock two 
Boran came running to us from a valley 
between two hills near by. Weall rushed 
to them. Each held up one of Boculy’s 
cartridges, which is his way of writing us 
a note to come along. They led a furi- 
ous pace for nearly an hour when we came 
upon Boculy under a tree calmly watch- 
ing four elephants under another tree a 
couple of hundred yards away. 

Of course I lost no time in getting to 
work, but the elephants started to move 
and | had to leave all but one man behind 
and we followed. As they stopped we 
would stop and | would get a few scenes. 
They finally took us to a shallow donga 
thickly wooded with scrub trees just a 
little taller than the elephants. In a 
few minutes they came out on the other 
side and for thirty minutes | made movies, 
some stills too, but the bush was so thick 
I could not manage two cameras very 
well and | would not let Osa come in the 
bush, for we could hear other elephants 
around. 

At five-thirty I decided I had all the 
films of them that I wanted, so packed up 
the cameras. As we were leaving we saw 
seven more elephants come out a few 
hundred yards down the donga, but we 
had four hours’ safari ahead of us and no 
moon, so we had to leave them. 

I will never forget that night’s safari. 
My boys had already had a very hard 
day with their heavy cameras and they 
were tired. After an hour’s walking it 
grew dark and we had to follow Boculy 
who kept calling out “Mawe’’ [stone], 
“Tundu” [hole], to warn us about the 
condition of the trail. The boys stubbed 
their toes and grumbled; we had to stop 
every few minutes to rest. 

As | had had an extra good day | 
promised each of the boys five shillings 
when we reached the lake, as they had 
cause to complain of my cameras, which 
were awkward and very heavy. 
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KENYA, AFRICAN 486% COAST 


According to such men as Akeley and Martin Johnson that portion of Kenya north of 
the mount itself is one of the richest if not the richest game country in the world. 


We straggled into camp a little after 
nine o’clock, and here again | gained a 
new respect for Boculy. I mentioned 
trail, but as a matter of fact there was no 
trail to follow. Boculy had to go through 
thick patches of scrub where we always 
seemed to strike a game trail, and once 
out of the scrub we would strike across 
country again, through valleys and down 
dongas. \t-was the darkest night I ever 
knew, but Boculy never once hesitated. 


In the open country there was no trail, but 
coming to bad places he seemed always to 
find the exact trail necessary to make 
the going easier. 

Next day we struck camp and returned 
to the rain-water hole near which | photo- 
graphed the elephants the day before. 
On making camp Boculy disappeared as 
he always does. We had just finished a 
light lunch when he came in announcing 
elephants near by, and led us around a 
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thick forest of small scrub trees to a small 
kopje less than an hour from camp. We 
climbed it and sat down to rest, when we 
saw eight elephants about half a mile 
away in the scrub. Then we saw four 
more a few hundred yards from them; 
then two strolled out in the open in an- 
other direction: every minute we could 
see new elephants until we counted 
twenty-four and we knew there were 
many more that the scrub hid. 

Then up close to us, about three hun- 
dred yards away, four walked in the open. 
I quickly had my cameras set up and 
walked up close to them. As I started to 
turn the crank others walked out until 
eleven were bunched in front of me and 
I was getting great pictures. Boculy 
made me shift several times as the wind 
shifted. There were two very little totos 
in the bunch and they all acted like 
thoroughbreds; they pulled up small 
scrubs, they threw dirt over themselves 
and posed for me in every way | could 
wish, then in single file they started away 
parallel with me. | had to keep running 
along and setting up my camera and 
getting a scene as they marched past and 
then I would run ahead again and photo- 
graph again with another lens or another 
exposure to make sure of getting good 
stuff. I made Osa and the boys stay 
back, as it was too dangerous for us all to 
stay in the open. Boculy told me when 
to move so they would not get our wind. 
But they did get it after a bit. Then | 
motioned for Osa to come up with the big 
Graflex and she was making stills, but 
by this time the sun was getting well down 
and the light slightly yellow, so I thought 
| had better take the Graflex to be sure 
of the exposure. Just then every trunk 
went up, ears out, and they advanced a 
few steps, then turned and stampeded 
past us and across the plains. I of course 
jumped to the movie camera and left 
Osa to do what she could with the stills. 
I got a great film: eleven elephants 
bunched together so they looked like Carl 
Akeley’s bronze that | think he calls the 
“Stampede.” They had run_ several 
hundred yards when one lonesome ele- 
phant came out of the scrub near us and 


ran after the others. This made twelve. 
I got a fine picture as they disappeared 
toward the sun in a cloud of dust, every 
tail up and out and the two fotos bringing 
up the rear and having a hard time to 
keep up. 


SUSPICIOUS BUT NOT DANGEROUS 


WAS going to pack up when we saw 

another elephant, an old female, come 
out of the bush behind us, and I will 
never forget her actions. She was travel- 
ing slowly, coming directly toward us; 
suddenly she stopped and bunched her- 
self in a frightened attitude, while her 
trunk smelled over the ground—she had 
come to the place where | had first stood 
photographing the eleven; then she shook 
her head and backed off and seemed to go 
around the spot, then she came on to- 
ward us; then stopped and showed alarm 
and smelled the ground with her trunk at 
the second place | had made pictures; 
she went around it and four times did the 
same thing as she came to the spots where 
I had stood; the last time she followed my 
footsteps with her trunk and came to- 
ward us entirely by scent—her tail was 
up and her ears back in anger and 
she was making short goose steps, when 
about fifty feet away she saw us and 
for a second it looked like trouble. Then 
she turned and ran around us, but stopped 
facing us, then ran a short distance and 
turned to face us again, then she ran away 
at a good speed, but suddenly stopped, 
smelled the ground, got the scent of the 
eleven elephants and straight as a die she 
followed the trail left by them and in five 
minutes had joined them where they had 
stopped—a bloodhound could not have 
followed the scent better. Of course | 
was making movies from the time she 
first appeared until she was too far away 
with the herd. I packed up and we 
started away. On a rise of ground we 
counted thirty-three elephants in different 
herds. It was pitch dark again when we 
returned to camp. 

It would be monotonous to describe 
the next ten days. Almost every day we 
shifted camp until we were finally off the 
mountain entirely and on the edge of the 
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Kaisoot desert. Here one day | photo- 
graphed three full-grown females, one 
half-grown male, and one little toto that 
was the smallest elephant | have ever 
seen—it was less than a week old. When 
we first saw them they were in scrub bush. 
I took my cameras to a small mound 
about thirty feet high and set them up 
and waited for elephants to come out. 
We waited only half an hour when they 
filed out and we saw the baby for the 
first time. The four would walk ahead 
and wait for it, then it would come run- 
ning up like a clumsy little pup and would 
back off and charge its mother and run 
under her belly and get dinner; then it 
would lie down and rest while the others 
waited for it; then the three full-grown 
would slowly start off and the half-grown 
brother would nudge the baby with its 
trunk and then it would run after the 
others, always playing. 


REPRIMANDING THE BABY 


HEY made a circle around me and 
went to a mud puddle where they all 
lay down and rolled and threw mud over 
themselves, the baby having just as good 
a time as the others; then they started 
back to the place they came from. By 
this time | had left the mound and crept 
up behind a bush near the mud puddle: 
the baby started running off ahead; the 
mother took a few quick steps, caught the 
baby with her trunk and held it tight, 
then she lifted her trunk and gave it a 
gentle slap as much as to say, “Now you 
stay here and don’t go running off where 
you might get in trouble.” They went 
only a little ways and the baby again got 
tired and the others stopped to wait for it. 
We left them there in the open as we 
could not find cover to get up closer. 
By this time I had used up most of my 
film, so we made a long safari back to the 
lake where | expected to write letters and 
develop, but Boculy, who had remained 
behind, came to the lake with news of a 
large bunch of elephants, so out we went 
again and for three weeks we moved from 
camp to camp. 
One night we had just returned to 
camp tired out, when we saw a rhino 
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coming along the edge of the deep donga, 
opposite where we were camped. I 
quickly went over thereand set my camera 
up before | reached the top of the donga. 
I crept along the edge, just out of his 
sight until | was opposite him, then 
slowly raised up and set my camera. He 
was in a direct line with the sun that was 
just setting and his back to me, but the 
tick birds warned him and he whirled just 
as | started to turn the crank. He stood 
pawing the ground, then ran a few steps 
and then whirled again. He did this 
several times before he ran away; there 
were at least a hundred tick birds on him 
and flying in the air. 

But the last four days of this trip 
were the greatest photographically. We 
started out early one morning and came 
to the escarpment overlooking the Kai- 
soot desert, where we saw thirty elephants 
in scattered herds, but just below us, 
absolutely in the open, was a monster 
bull leaning against a small tree that 
almost bent double under his weight. 
I have seen street loafers leaning on lamp 
posts back in Kansas in the same atti- 
tude. We went down the escarpment in 
record time. I crept behind a bush near 
him and set up the cameras and started 
to photograph. The light and wind 
were perfect, and as | photographed he 
leaned farther and farther until I expected 
to hear the tree break any minute, but it 
did not; | almost prayed for it to happen, 
for the elephant was off his balance and 
he would surely have fallen. But he 
seemed to feel the tree was unsafe after a 
time and straightened up and started 
eating its leaves. Then he walked out in 
the grass and started feeding away from 
us. For six hours we followed him; when 
he would stop we would stop. I photo- 
graphed him in small dongas and on the 
sand with not a blade of grass or a bush 
in sight; then | got him in the small 
bushes; then he came to a small dry river 
bed with large mimosa trees lining its 
banks. Here | got the prettiest pictures 
of him, as the scenery was beautiful; 
then we followed him across another plain, 
and at four o’clock I had to leave him as 
camp was three hours away. 
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The New Secretary of arti 


Dr. William M. Jardine is an Expert Agronomist Who Considers 
Farming a Business That Does Not Need Legislative Panaceas 


HE United States Government is 
a $400,000,000,000 corporation. 
You and I with 109,999,998 
other citizens are stockholders. 
It is organized into ten departments— 
finance, commerce, labor, communica- 


tions, war, navy, foreign relations, jus- - 


tice, natural re- 


this on whose shoulders we are placing 
this important task? I have known Dr. 
Jardine for ten years. My impression of 
him is best expressed by former Governor 
Allen, of Kansas, who once characterized 
Secretary Jardine as “a man of great cun- 
ning. His great cunning lies in making 

himself unselfishly 





sources, agricul- 
ture. 
The General 


This sketch of Secretary Jardine was 


useful in handling 
big problems 


Manager of this cor- 
poration has just 
chosen Dr. William 
M. Jardine to head 
one of these depart- 
ments, agriculture, 
the industry that is 
“the mother of all 
our industries.” It 
is an important de- 


written by Merle Thorpe, editor of 
The Nation’s Business, who has known 
Dr. Jardine for several years, and who, 
it is apparent from the text of this 
article, has played golf with him. The 
new Secretary of Agriculture ex- 
pounded for Mr. Thorpe his philoso- 
phy of dealing with the American 
farm as a business, and the American 
farmer as a business man who does 
not want to be pitied or “‘babied.” 


promptly and effec- 
tively.” 
Along with this 


* impression is one of 


courage and high 
ability—courage to 
tell the truth as he 
sees it regardless of 
its effect upon him 
personally, and an 
ability that comes 





partment and not 





as a natural endow- 





fully described by 

its title. It.deals with a number of things 
which are not exclusively of interest to 
the farmer but in which all of us have a 
direct interest. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has work- 
ing with him 20,000 men and women, 
some of them assigned to the four corners 
of the earth. To carry on this work, our 
board of directors on Capitol Hill, with the 
approval of General Manager Coolidge, 
has allowed him for the current twelve 
months $124,774,421 for specific work, of 
which $39,674,421 is devoted to regular 
work of the Department. 

The question naturally arises from the 
stockholders: What manner of man is 


ment of clear think- 
ing, and a passion for finding the facts 
about farming. 

The three qualities make a strong com- 
bination—a desire to be useful, a passion 
for getting facts, and the courage to 
present them. 

Tall, rangy, black eyes, a faint sugges- 
tion of a smile playing continuously 


_around the corners of his mouth—that is 


your first impression. As he speaks you 
note a persuasive note, then you are 
conscious of force back of this gentleness. 
Homely phrases; a quick turn of illustra- 
tion as a point is driven home. He is sin- 
cere, you say, and then you add to your- 
self: ‘‘He knows what he’s talking about.” 











SECRETARY JARDINE 





He was born on an Idaho ranch in 1879, and was a cowpuncher, farm hand, and 
country school teacher until he was twenty, when he entered the Utah Agricultural 
College to study engineering. The possibilities of dry farming in the West caught 
his imagination, and he switched to agriculture. In 1907 he undertook a cereal 
investigation for the Department of Agriculture. He became Dean of Agriculture 
and Director of the Experiment Station at the Kansas Agricultural College in 1910 
and was president of the college from 1919 to March 4th last, when he became 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The Farmer As 





An outdoors man by nature; he rides and 
plays golf with left-handed clubs, making 
it around go (on the first tee); is a good 
playmate; tells a story well; and has the 
point of your story in a split second. 

A man’s reputation is not everything, 
but it may at least signify something of 
his character. His associates, alumni, and 
students say he is both fair-minded and 
broad-minded; that he is eager and ready 
to give every man a hearing. 


LIKE THE WISE MANUFACTURER 


IVE minutes of conversation with 
the new Secretary and you find 
yourself thinking of farming as a business, 
for he uses the business vernacular of the 
street in analyzing and discussing the 
farm. For example: “The farm is a 
manufacturing plant.” “The farmer isa 
business manager.” 
farm factory.” “The quality of the com- 
modity must be improved.” “New ma- 
chinery. must show greater production.” 

Such words as “efficient production,” 
“distribution,” and “selling” and “ad- 
vertising” and “by-products” and “fixed 
overhead” and “depreciation”’ make you 
feel you might be talking to an automobile 
manufacturer, or a coal operator, or a 
wholesaler grocer. It was widely stated 
that President Coolidge wanted a man for 
this position who had a sense of business 
values. Two hundred names passed be- 
fore him in review. He finally chose the 
man from Kansas. 

I asked Dr. Jardine to give me in a 
half-dozen words the answer to our agri- 
cultural problems. He used only four: 
“Balanced production. Orderly market- 
ing.” 

“What does the wise manufacturer do?” 
he went on. “He diversifies his produc- 
tion. We farm people got that word, 
‘diversification,’ from business. The man- 
ufacturer does not risk all on one pro- 
duct. He adds not only by-products, but 
also supplementary and new departments. 
He scatters his risks. The farmer must 
do likewise. That is business diversifica- 
tion of products and output—balanced 
production. 

“Again, the manufacturers do not 






a Business Man 





“The output of the © 





produce for eleven months and then all 
together dump their commodities on the 
market. Suppose we had our automobile 
manufacturers crowding, pushing, stum- 
bling over each other, in an effort to 
get the year’s production to retailers and 
consumers in one month, say, January? 
Or pianos? Or carpet sweepers? Ridicu- 
lous? Yes, and so, of course, to lesser 
extent, wheat and cattle, and corn. The 
farmer must work out means of more 
orderly marketing, by codperatives, by 
financing, by understanding. He must 
come to understand his managerial duties, 
to understand the fundamentals of busi- 
ness economics.” 


HE CALLS FOR EFFICIENCY 


ERE is the homely and convincing 
way he translates “business eco- 
nomics” to a group of farmers: 

“Your farm is a business plant. In 
1900 it was worth $5,000. To-day, with- 
out inflation, it is worth three times as 
much—$15,000. The 1900 plant pro- 
duced thirteen bushels of wheat to the 
acre; the present plant with all its im- 
provements and increased valuation still 
produces thirteen bushels to the acre. 
The 1900 plant produced sixty-five eggs a 
year from each of its hens; the plant to- 
day produces sixty-five eggs per hen per 
year. The 1900 plant produced one 
hundred pounds of butter fat per cow; 
the present plant produces one hundred 
pounds of butter fat per cow. 

“What would happen to a manufactur- 
ing plant which increased its valuation 
three-fold, with new machinery, new 
buildings, new valuations—and yet con- 
tinued to turn out the same number of 
pairs of shoes—or automobiles? I’ll tell 
you what it would mean. It would mean 
a call from the sheriff—and the coroner. 

“The farmer is thus faced with an in- 
creased manufacturing overhead. He 
must do one of three things: He must 
lower the standard of living of the people 
employed in that plant; he must deflate 
its value; or he must turn out greater 
production. 

“The manufacturer who finds his prop- 
erty values and overhead increasing in 
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similar fashion does what? When he 
puts in more modern machinery, he ex- 
pects each unit of that factory, which 
compares to the farmer’s land, to give 
him greater production. The farmer 
has a right to demand of his acre of 
ground more bushels of wheat, and of his 
hen more eggs per year, and of his cow 
more butter fat. It can be done and is 
being done. There are better bred hens 
producing 200 to 300 eggs per year. There 
are acres of land producing not 13 but 25 
bushels of wheat per acre; there are 
thoroughbred cows producing 200 to 300 
pounds of butter fat per cow. And this 
applies not only to quantity but to 
quality. 

“Increased production on higher over- 
head would mean more commodity units; 
it would also lower the cost per unit—in 
other words, greater profit per acre. | 
wish especially to emphasize efficiency 
in farming as a means of getting a fair re- 
turn on the farm’s business. Here, as 
in other lines, the efficient stand to suc- 
ceed, while the inefficient fall by the way- 
side. I look for the inefficient farmer to 
fail. 1 believe, furthermore, that there is 
land now in cultivation which should be 
used for grazing or the growing of forests. 
As a business man, the farmer must look 
these facts in the face.” 


THE REMEDY FOR THE FARMER’S ILLS 


HE phrase that “go per cent. of the 
farmer’s troubles can be solved by 
himself and himself alone and not more 
than 10 per cent. by legislation” was 
widely quoted, and is perhaps an index 
to Dr. Jardine’s attitude toward legisla- 
tive economic panaceas. He means that 
the farmer is a business man with the 
same financial problems and particularly 
the same managerial production and sales 
problems, as any other business man. 
As a manager he must organize and op- 
erate a farm business, and as a good busi- 
ness manager he must be quick to take 
advantage of scientific research and of 
commercial experiences. 
“We must remember,” he says, “that 
here in the United States we are, most of 
us, business folk. If we are not, we are at 
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least closely connected with business. 
We do not have a situation in which there 
is business in the towns and cities and 
something else on the farms. We have 
business and business men in the towns 
and the cities, and we also have business 
and business men on the farms. Each 
of these business men needs to improve his 
business methods. It has been our pur- 
pose in the agricultural college, and it 
will be my purpose in any field of work I 
happen to be in, to help the farmer in 
this direction, namely, the improvement 
of his business methods. 

“Now, the farmer cannot improve his 
business methods by means of law any 
more than the town man has done, al- 
though certain laws are useful. We can- 
not increase land values unless we make 
the land produce a larger income. This 
can be done if he will only produce the 
right kind, the right quantity, and the 
right quality of farm products. Most of 
this can be done by the individual farmer 
on his own farm, and not by legislative 
fiat. 

“The farmer also has a serious market- 
ing problem. With 6,500,000 farms in 
the United States it is impossible for 
each of these to market individually and 
do it successfully. There must be co- 
operation to discover the demand for 
products from season to season and con- 
sequently to give suggestions on what and 
how much to grow to get the products to 
market at the best time, and to get the 
best prices. This does not mean that the 
consumer is going to have to pay more 
for what he eats. He cannot afford to 
pay much more. It simply means a 
reduction in the spread between the 
amount received by the farmer and the 
amount paid by the consumer.” 


WHAT THE FARMER DOESN'T WANT 


HE farmer does not want charity, 

nor does he want to be pitied and 
“babied.”” He doesn’t want to be thought 
of as a species distinct from other Ameri- 
can citizens. He has heard a great deal 
about the joys of city life and of the 
“Detroit mechanic who gets $6 a day.” 
He needs only to be encouraged a little 
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bit to look at the other side of the shield. 
His life is not one of drudgery, long hours, 
and small pay. His wife is not a kitchen 
slave. His is not a depressing, monoton- 
ous, solitary occupation. Comparisons 
are odious and they are resorted to here 
only because they have been used with 
such frequency by thoughtless friends of 
the farmer in proving that his condition 
is so much worse than the city man’s. 

The farmer has the opportunity for 
better food, better air, better health, 
more variety of work, greater indepen- 
dence of action, is less a slave to the 


Independence 


routine of watching a clock, and with the 
radio and automobile all the pleasures of 
the city are brought to his front door. 
While he doesn’t get an envelope every 
Saturday night, neither does he require 
an envelope with which to pay the grocer 
and butcher and landlord on Monday 
morning. He has good schools for his 
children, a chance to grow a tree, hear a 
bird sing, see the blue sky as a whole,and 
feel the inspiration of cultivated acres. 

A big man. A big job. And a big 
country which can produce the two at 
the same time. 


Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, Humanist, 
Who Thinks That Intelligence Without Knowledge Is a Danger 


R. LEO H. BAEKELAND 
lists himself in “ Who’s Who” 


as a chemist, but in reality he 

might be classed as a humanist, 
because he combines in one personality 
the wisdom and experience gained in 
many different fields of effort. He is not 
only a chemist, but an inventor, a pro- 
fessor, a writer, a successful business man, 
a philosopher, and a thinker. Combine 
eminence in all his fields of endeavor with 
his ability as an observer of public affairs 
and his predilection for a philosophy of 
optimism and you have the humanist, 
who, according to the Century Dictionary, 
is “a student of human nature; one versed 
in human affairs and relations.” 

He is a modest man who has achieved 
greatness, but will not admit it—a rarity 
in these days of publicity agents and 
hand-painted records of achievement. He 
will not even admit that he is modest and 
that, after all, is the true test of modesty, 
for there can be no more unusual vanity 
in these days than claiming possession of 
the rare jewel of modesty. 

Dr. Baekeland’s early career is fairly well 
known, especially to those familiar with 
the progress of chemistry in this country 
and abroad. He has served many years 
as a professor in universities in this coun- 
try and abroad, and is now an honorary 


professor on the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he lectured following a 
career at the University of Ghent and 
other Belgian institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


HIS DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 


IS early discoveries and inventions 

also are well known, especially those 
of Velox photographic paper and “ Bake- 
lite,” a new synthetic substance which 
fills a myriad of old and new needs in our 
increasingly complex civilization. It is 
known also that he became a successful 
and moderately wealthy business man by 
his handling of these and other discoveries 
and inventions. The Velox paper inven- 
tion was bought by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and “ Bakelite’ products are 
marketed through his own company, the 
Bakelite Corporation. 

Like his intimate friend of science and 
invention, and colleague on the Columbia 
faculty, Professor Michael 1. Pupin, 
Dr. Baekeland is not introspective, and 
like most scientists never was much in- 
clined toward examining his own feelings; 
he thinks of himself only as an individual 
among millions and is more concerned 
about the welfare of groups than the wel- 
fare of himself. (Incidentally, both Dr. 
Pupin and Dr. Baekeland are immigrants, 
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Dr. Pupin coming to this country as a 
youth and Dr. Baekeland as a foreign 
professor with a long record of scholarship 
in Belgium.) 

Dr. Baekeland’s unconscious assump- 
tion of his new rdéle of philosopher and 


DR. 


LEO H. 


Leo H. Baekeland QI 
of chemistry, or even of science, and 
reach into the field of government, inter- 
national relations, public affairs, and the 
problems of human conduct in general. 

He is an optimist, and believes that as 
knowledge increases many more great 


BAEKELAND 


Who believes that the field of bio-chemistry, or study of the endocrine 
glands, presents the most startling possibilities for the future, and 
may even become a great factor in the solution of our social problems. 


humanist was best disclosed last year dur- 
ing his presidency of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, when his papers and addresses 
were widely quoted in this country and in 
Europe, particularly on the relation of the 


chemist to war and peace. His knowl- 
edge and imagination, as revealed in 
those papers, extend far beyond the field 


scientific discoveries will be made. With 
his scientific mind he divides optimists 
into two classes, the “short term optim- 
ist,” whose mind and predictions cover 
only a few decades, and the “long term 
optimist,’”’ one of the rarest of beings. 
The “short term optimist” is rarely 
right in his predictions, and the “long 
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term optimist” appears only once in a 
century or so. 

Illustrating his point, he will remark 
that among the fathers of the Repub- 
lic not even Washington or Franklin 
pictured the vast development of this 
country, and L’Enfant was virtually the 
only man at that period who gave evi- 
dence of being a “long term optimist” 
when he laid out the capital at Washing- 
ton on such broad lines. 


A “‘LONG TERM PESSIMIST” 


VEN the great Voltaire failed as a 

“long term optimist,” though he was 
one of the greatest intellects in all history. 
Dr. Baekeland recalled that in comparing 
the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
Voltaire remarked that in the field of 
natural philosophy England and some of 
the smaller countries had achieved much 
more than France had, but that the sad- 
dest part was that all the great discoveries 
had been made. That was “long term 
pessimism.” The mind of the schoolboy 
to-day accepts as commonplaces the won- 
ders of which the great Voltaire had never 
dreamed in the Eighteenth Century. 

“Man makes a fool of himself as a 
‘short term optimist,’”’ says Dr. Baeke- 
land, “for no man can guess at the possi- 
bilities in store by increasing knowledge. 
The violin cannot be played any better 
to-day than it was centuries ago; the 
Greeks of centuries past were the best in 
sculpture. But in science the facts are 
recorded for all future generations, so that 
the treasure of information piles up from 
age to age. The average school child 
to-day has far more information at his 
command than ever Plato and Aristotle 
had; though, of course, the child has not 
theintellectual power of those great men.” 

He points out that Plato could not con- 
ceive a state without slaves, for instance, 
and adds: 

“Unlike theologians, scientists change 
their theories as the facts increase. Man’s 
opinions, however, cannot advance be- 
yond their knowledge—that explains 
Bryan. That explains the trouble with 
the politicians. But aman of knowledge 
is not necessarily a man of good judgment. 


A man may think he has intuition, but a 
man of intelligence without knowledge is 
a dangerous creature. 

“ Accumulated knowledge is like money 
in the bank, bearing interest, but we are 
always short of knowledge. In industrial 
problems we are hampered by lack of 
knowledge, and therefore we have re- 
search and progress.” 


AMERICA’S MANY CHEMISTS 


ECAUSE of this vast research the 

science of chemistry, the humanist 
thinks, is advancing faster in this country 
than in any other country in the world, 
and the number of chemists is increasing 
rapidly. In 1890, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, then fourteen years 
old, had 256 members, but the member- 
ship of 15,000 to-day is larger than that of 


- any other chemical society in the world. 


“Some clergymen and some moralists 
now reproach us for our science,” said 
Dr. Baekeland in one of his recent philo- 
sophical discourses. “They say we have 
not grown up fast enough with our moral 
responsibilities. Some of them have gone 
so far as to suggest that we could stop 
teaching science and research in our 
schools, and that we should find our men- 
tal food exclusively in the classic lore of 
the past. It does not occur to them that 
theologists and preachers in Germany 
were among the most rabid jingoists. 

“The great majority of us have been 
dragged into a civilization in which we do 
not belong, for which we are not prepared. 
Under the surface run the thoughts and 
aspirations of past centuries, an attitude 
utterly irreconcilable with the new con- 
ditions which have risen meantime. This 
state of mind is bad enough with the aver- 
age person, who realizes his lack of 
knowledge. It may become supremely 
dangerous with the man or woman of 
power who has had a classical college 
education and who remains unaware that 
we live in an entirely new world and who 
stubbornly continues to think and argue 
in the terms of the past. 

“Any one who is acquainted with later 
developments of the means of scientific 
destruction knows very well that the limit 
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has not yet been reached, and that in 
future wars nobody will find a snug place 
where he may think he is safe or can es- 
cape the consequences. But the remedy 
for these horrors lies not in stopping the 
use of chemistry in warfare. Chemistry 
has been used in war since early ages. 
The greater remedy seems to be more of a 
plain, generous, week-day religion of 
deeds, rather than a Sunday religion of 
words; less hypocrisy, haughtiness, lying, 
and suspicion, and more good will among 
peoples, in place of smug pedantic the- 
ology.” 


HIS DEFENSE OF THE CHEMIST 


OME of these philosophical remarks 

were made in his presidential ad- 
dress to the members of the American 
Chemical Society, before whom he de- 
fended the profession against the attacks 
of those who charged it with undue 
responsibility for the horrors of the 
war. 

“Do not blame the chemists for what 
will happen,” he said, “if irresponsible, 
tactless politicians or writers continue 
needlessly to arouse the worst feelings in 
other nations. Pin pricks hurt as much 
as stabs. But after the harm is com- 
mitted the chemist, as well as the soldier 
and the sailor, has no choice but to do his 
part and to help straighten the mess into 
which he has been drawn by the silliness 
or boorishness of others. 

“ Meantime, these reproaches recklessly 
hurled at us should not make us lose faith 
in the noble purposes of our real mission. 
At the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, one of Britain’s most distin- 
guished physicians stated that every 
town in the world owes a statue in grati- 
tude to Pasteur, the great French chemist. 
The rdle of chemistry is essentially con- 
structive: to make this world more 
comfortable, happier, and better to live 
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in, to elevate the human race. Never 
has our field along those lines been more 
promising than to-day. | am not one 
of those who tend to exaggerate the bene- 
fits of chemistry in the creation of thou- 
sands of new synthetic dyes except for the 
enormous fund of new chemical knowl- 
edge we have gathered thereby and 
which has helped immensely in other more 
valuable directions. 


“LONG TERM OPTIMISM” 


OWEVER, our fickle and overdyed 
world now seems to have been sup- 
plied abundantly enough. Incomparably 
more promising fields beckon us to better 
endeavors. Among those fields none is 
more inspiring than that of the bio- 
chemist. Biochemistry, one of the 
younger branches of our sciences, has 
been confronted by many handicaps, and 
its progress has been necessarily slow. 
It is still harassed by great experimental 
obstacles, but the newer revelations, 
technic and methods of other depart- 
ments of science are now being used there 
to excellent advantage. Lately the study 
of the chemistry of endocrine glands 
seems to open the most startling possi- 
bilities. 

“If our predecessors in science scarcely 
ventured to foresee the realities of the 
present in what were then called visions 
or idle dreams, what dreams of the future 
may we indulge in if the mere chemical 
functions of some glands may make a man 
good or bad, strong or feeble, intelligent 
or stupid, peevish or happy, courageous 
or cowardly, generous or greedy! 

“Shall the biochemist become gradually 
a factor in the elimination of our houses 
of correction, our poorhouses, lunatic 
asylums, as well as in the organization of 
our educational institutions? Who 
knows?” 

All of which ought to admit Dr. Baeke- 
land to the ranks of the humanists. 
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HE picture that the word 

“Bolshevik” conjures up in the 

minds of most newspaper 

readers here is no less that of a 

fabulous monster than is the 
picture which the word “capitalist” con- 
jures up in minds fed on the output of the 
presses of Moscow. The Bolshevik of the 
cartoons in the popular magazines gen- 
erally appears in one of two guises: either 
he is a hirsute ruffian, with a knife between 
his teeth, and blood dripping from his 
paws, or else he is a slight, scholarly 
looking person with a hooked nose and 
always showing a fiendish gleam in his 
Svengali-like eye. But as a reasonable 
man might suspect, the people one sees in 
the various offices in the Kremlin or in 
the communal house, where the responsi- 
ble members of the Communist party have 
their rooms, bear small resemblance to 
those figments of the cartoonist’s imagi- 
nation. 

An inquiry into the inward and spiritual 
make-up of the Communist cannot well 
neglect his outward and visible person. 
Not that these men and women to whose 
tune a vast imperium is dancing, and 





whose policies and performances affect 
all the nations of the earth, are set apart 
from the rest of the human race by either 
a halo or a brand of Cain. In fact, some 
of them look like nothing so much as 
American business men. This is especi- 
ally true of those whose official duties 
bring them into contact with foreigners. 
At the same time there are those who 
wear the manes of musicians and the 
beards of patriarchs, while others shave 
their heads, if not their faces. Generally 
speaking, there is nothing in the Com- 
munists’ dress to distinguish them from 
those of their compatriots who are not 
regimented under the banner of Leninism. 

Unlike their French predecessors, the 
Bolsheviks have not set a revolutionary 
fashion, such as long trousers and the 
“liberty cap.” Those who, not being 
workers at the lathe or the loom, do not 
wear the ordinary workingman’s clothes, 
are likely to assume a loose, dark, high- 
necked shirt, belted at the waist, which is 
a cross between a military jacket and a 
peasant blouse. Leather coats and high 
boots are much in vogue. The women’s 
appearance is less uniform, except for 
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the head-gear, which is frequently a tight 
bandanna, not unlike that affected by the 
plantation Negroes. 

These details of costume are not pecul- 
iar to the members of the ruling party, 
but they wear this garb with a difference. 
While the others assume it because it is 
cheaper, or because it renders them less 
conspicuous, the Communists are apt to 
don it with a certain pleasure in its so- 
briety and serviceability. Of course, 
fashions, except in ideas, are the last thing 
to occupy the mind of anybody in Russia. 
It is enough to have a coat to one’s back. 

Not many seasons ago you could tell 
from what part of the city a woman came 
by the material of her dress, inasmuch as 
during the period of military communism 
one district might receive its entire cloth 
ration in stripes, the second in plaid, and 
the third in plain blue. When the Com- 
munist considers style at all, he thinks of 
it, as he does of everything else, in terms 
of what is useful and rational. Unlike 
Cromwell’s Puritans, with whom he has 
more in common than appears on the sur- 
face, he holds no brief for “the sad- 
colored dress” and “the sour look,” but 
until every one can afford to be dressed as 
was Solomon in all his glory, he prefers to 
adopt a costume of severe cut and sober 
hue. 

What he wants is not very different 
from what the champions of dress reform 
advocate for the emancipated woman: 
attire, as a leading feminist puts it, “less 
shaped to attract attention to the individ- 
ual than to confer comfort and abstain 
from impeding activity.” 


ACTION IS THEIR WATCHWORD 


HE man, as also the woman, of 
action is the predominant type among 
the Bolsheviks. Leadership is in the 
hands of such persons as can deliver the 
goods. In all public pronouncements 
the strenuous life is held up as the Bol- 
shevik ideal. Even the mugwumps and 
those hostile to the party which governs 
the country concede that the Communist 
tanks are filled with men of unusual 
energy. 
It is the same type of man who in the 


centuries gone by had with his tough body 
and tougher will labored to conquer all 
the Russias and assemble them under one 
head. The proverbially mild and flabby 
Russian character must have always had 
some unsuspected trace of iron in it to 
have made the epic history of that coun- 
try. The ideal which the Bolsheviks 
hold up to the youth of the land is that 
of athleticism and aggressiveness and 
unflinching perseverance. It is note- 
worthy that these qualities at their high- 
est are attributed to Lenin, the leader who 
is remembered as the exemplar of all that 
his followers desire to be. 

The Communists’ aggressiveness rap- 
idly crystallizes into militarism. They 
feel like men living in a beleaguered city. 
After all, they are only a handful. Even 
if you count in the junior auxiliary, which 
is made up of youths and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-three, the 
membership of the Communist party is 
hardly 1 per cent. of the population of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. The 
mass of the people is either hostile, or so 
weary of the job of making history as to 
have become indifferent. And beyond 
the confines of the country lies the en- 
girdling world of their implacable ene- 
mies. 

They like to think of mankind as 
divided into two irreconcilable camps, the 
camp of the oppressed and the camp of 
oppressors, and they consider themselves 
the captains summoned to lead the pro- 
letarian hosts in the ruthless warfare of 
which the Bolshevik Revolution is only 
the preliminary skirmish. The man on 
Main Street is apt to think of the world he 
lives in as a going concern. He is either 
resigned to things as they are, or else he 
believes that they can be bettered by a 
process of slow and peaceful modification. 
To the Bolshevik, nothing is stable but 
his goal. He lives not in a house at all, 
but in a tent which is struck on the eve of 
battle, or in a trench which he must soon 
abandon. It is a truism among the Com- 
munists that mankind has entered upon 
a catastrophic era of world-wide social 
revolution. 

The psychology of the Communist 
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is a war psychology in which the final 
aim of social justice is apt to be 
screened by the immediate problems and 
adjustments of combat. Indeed, any ref- 
erence to the end for which he is fighting, 
to the brotherhood of man and the feder- 
ation of the world, is dismissed as the 
empty babbling of bourgeois dreamers. 
Thus, when Maxim Gorky, writing re- 
cently about Lenin, described him as 
having served the cause of “love and 
beauty,” Trotzky took him seriously to 
task. The cause for which Lenin gave 
his life, said Trotzky, was “ the awakening 
and solidifying of the down-trodden in 
the name of liberation from oppression.” 

It is noteworthy that in speech and in 
print the Bolsheviks invariably employ a 
phraseology derived from the business of 
warfare. These men, like other revolu- 
tionists before them, are aware that if 
they do not all hang together, they will all 
hang separately. They are vowed to an 
absolute obedience to authority, a loyalty 
that is the mother of intolerance. Strict 


discipline has been the watchword of the 
Bolshevik party during all the twenty- 


five years of its existence. 

This tradition was severely tested last 
year. A recalcitrant group, whose num- 
bers are difficult to estimate, defied, with 
Trotzky’s blessing, the authority of the 
central committee of the party, which, as 
every one knows, determines the policies 
not only of the party but also of the state. 
This so-called Opposition advocated the 
reorganization of the party along more 
democratic lines. Lenin’s death made 
for a reconciliation of differences. The 
unity of the party was declared to be, 
in Zinoviev’s words, “the fundamental 
and greatest possession” which the dead 
man had bequeathed to his followers. At 
the same time, the ruling group incorpor- 
ated some of the planks of the Opposi- 
tion in its own platform. Discipline 
triumphed over the flaming personal 
animosities that raged in high places. 

This year the renewal of the conflict 
finds Trotzky without an articulate 
following within the party. The mili- 
tant Bolshevik seems still to hold that 
the central committee is the vanguard of 


the party, that the party is the vanguard 
of the proletariat, and that the proletariat 
is the vanguard of humanity. 

Not even in his personal and social 
life is the Communist a free agent. 
True, he tolerates no religious or tradi- 
tional sanction of his behavior. Soldierly 
in his allegiance to the united party, he 
is like a soldier on leave when it comes to 
his private affairs. He may do anything 
he pleases, but he may do nothing that 
will impair his fitness to serve in what he 
likes to call “the iron ranks of the Com- 
munist party and the Soviet Power.” 
He knows only one moral law, laid down 
by Lenin, whose dead hand rests so much 
more heavily than ever his living hand 
did upon the shoulders of his adherents. 
The sum and substance of the golden rule 
is this: whatever helps the Cause is good, 
whatever hurts it is evil. This precept is 
the cornerstone of what is known as 
“party ethics.” 


PERSONAL LIFE REGULATED 


LL the Bolshevik’s problems of be- 
havior, his relations to his comrades, 
to his family, and to his subordinates, 
his standard of living, his self-control, 
are guided by this tenet. He will not 
stand for being told that he must be a 
good husband and father, honest, sober, 
and industrious. Yet he values decency 
in family life, believing, with Lenin’s 
widow, that the family should be a small 
communistic unit, upon which larger 
social groups should pattern themselves. 
Again, if he has a taste for liquor, he will 
put away his glass, not because he con- 
siders drinking wicked, but because it 
undermines his health and weakens his 
will-power, thereby impairing his effi- 
ciency as a fighter for Communism. A 
man with a loose tongue is advised to 
check his words, not because it is a sin to 
speak an oath, but because curses banish 
comradely feeling, and so do harm to the 
Cause. 

The employment of a servant by a 
Communist is condoned in those cases 
where there are invalids or infants in the 
household, although public opinion allows 
domestic help to less burdened Commun- 
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ists aswell. The servant must, of course, 
be treated as a comrade, and the labor 
code, which protects the rights of workers, 
observed in every respect. There is no 
hard-and-fast rule as to what is regarded 
as a luxury, and therefore considered bad 
form. It may bea second suit of clothes. 
In one case certain party members were 
requested to surrender their bicycles. 
It is of course to the interests of the rev- 
olution that every worker should exert 
himself to the ut- 
most. High pro- 
ductivity and low- 
priced goods are 
essential, if the 
peasantry is to 
continue to sup- 
port the Govern- 
ment. 

Strict as the 
Communist moral 
code is, it is par- 
ticularly uncom- 
promising in the 
matter of religion. 
No sound Bolshevik may profess any 
religious belief or participate in any re- 
ligious rite and remain within the fold of 
the party. He has no use for the Ortho- 
dox Church, and, indeed, all the other 
churches, thinking of them as silent part- 
ners to the crimes of the old régime. He 
abominates all religious teaching, since he 
believes that it makes the oppressed poor 
meekly accept their lot, and allows their 
rich exploiters to buy their way through 
the needle’s eye with a little easy charity. 

Lenin epitomized this attitude of mind 
when he coined the phrase which is now 
inscribed on a Moscow wall flanking the 
chapel of the revered Iberian Virgin: 
“ Religion is the opium of the people.” The 
Soviet Government keeps its hands off 
church affairs. The Communist party, 
on the contrary, is openly out to destroy 
every vestige of religious life in the coun- 
try. It is dedicated to a purely material- 
istic outlook, based on science, an agnos- 
ticism careless of the existence beyond the 
grave, and concerned with life upon earth, 
here and now. 

Religious teaching has been banished 
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from the schools, and all reference to 
Deity, even of the apparently most in- 
nocuous variety, is severely excluded 
from textbooks. In this connection I 
recall a conversation which | had last 
winter with one of the two or three men 
who practically control the output of 
school books, and for that matter of 
every type of literature. I refer to the 
chief of the Leningrad branch of the State 
Publishing House. He pointed indig- 
nantly to a page in 
a new primer which 
the Moscow branch 
of the same house 
had allowed to get 
by. The offensive 
line which he had 
marked with a red 
pencil was the 
opening verse of a 
poem by Pushkin 
which generations 
of school children 
had learned. It con- 
tains the phrase: 
“God’s bird.” 

“*God’s bird,’”’ repeated the outraged 
editor, “that’s the sort of thing our boys 
and girls are asked to learn!” 

When I expressed dismay at his atti- 
tude, he proceeded to berate the Church at 
some length, one of his chief counts 
against it being that during his Siberian 
exile he had seen the prison chaplain con- 
nive at the most un-Christian treatment of 
prisoners. The newspapers in Russia are 
careful to note every small victory of 
the anti-religious spirit: a church turned 
into a workers’ club or a hospital, a chapel 
transformed into a barber shop, a deacon 
becoming a fireman, a priest taking the 
job of doorkeeper in a soviet school, a 
shepherd of souls becoming a guardian of 
sheep. All such metamorphoses hearten 
the Communist, and give him the sense 
that the world is moving forward. A 
secretary of Kamenev’s, taking me 
through the house where the Moscow 
Soviet has its headquarters, indicated 
a dismantled chapel where typists were 
hammering away and remarked unctu- 
ously, “ Where people were in the habit of 












98 Production on 
wasting their time, useful work is being 
done.” 

A Moscow schoolgirl in her early 
teens said to me that the teachers used 
to tell the children that there was no 
god—an idea which they refused to accept 
until, as she put it, the study of science 
had brought them to the same conclusion. 


AN ATHEIST SCHOOLGIRL 


HEN I mentioned this talk to 

the Commissar of Education he 
was inclined to be incredulous. He 
claimed that, on the contrary, the ma- 
jority of the teachers were more likely to 
teach religion than atheism, thus nullify- 
ing theGovernment’s policy of the separa- 
tion of church and school. He also 
pointed out that the Bible, together with 
such writings as the Koran and the Bud- 
dhist texts, was studied for its literary 
value by pupils in institutions which cor- 
respond to our secondary schools. 

I was told later by the chief of the 
State Publishing House in Moscow that 
when that organization opened a chain of 
bookshops, it had on hand a stock of 
Bibles, which it seemed improper for a 
soviet establishment to offer for sale. 
The Bibles were therefore turned over 
to the Church authorities as the right 
people to dispose of them. 

The Communist has his own way of 
achieving the emotional comfort afforded 
by religious ritual. He has developed 
crude and naive equivalents of the 
ceremonies of baptism, marriage, and 
funeral. The chairman of the meeting 
takes the place of a priest, speeches 
abounding in revolutionary rhetoric are 
substituted for prayers, babies’ names 
are chosen not from the calendar of saints 
but from the martyrology of the revolu- 
tion, and amateur theatricals or gymnas- 
tic exercises are an inevitable part of the 
program. In fact, the theater and es- 
pecially the movies are encouraged as 
the desirable successors of the Church. 

The movies are appreciated not merely 
as a cheap means of offering amusement 
and instruction, but also as at once an 
example and a symbol of the triumphs of 
the machine age. The Bolshevik’s hos- 
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tility to the socio-economic system of 
capitalism goes hand in hand with a 
profound respect for the mechanistic 
civilization developed under the capital- 
istic régime in the West, and especially in 
the United States. He remembers Lenin’s 
dictum that “the possibility of effecting 
socialism will be determined by our success 
in combining soviet organization with the 
most recent progress of capitalism.” 

The thorn that sticks most piercingly 
in the flesh of the Communist is the con- 
sideration that Russian soil, which is the 
richest in the world, is still scratched with 
a primitive plough, and that, for lack of 
machinery, there are 20,000,000 latent 
unemployed in the villages, and 1,500,000 
in the cities. 

His dream, when he has time to dream, 
which is seldom, is of production on a 
grand scale; production and distribution 
organized like a perfectly oiled machine; 
life conducted on such rational princi- 
ples that all man’s occupations will be 
carried on with perfect efficiency. Itis of 
a piece with this philosophy that he should 
think of people in the mass, like machine 
products, rather than as _ individuals, 
created in the divine image. The in- 
dividual does not concern him. His own 
private interests are not allowed to exist 
for him. He is here to serve the Cause, 
to do the bidding of the central com- 
mittee, to obey the dictates of Leninism, 
to effect, as far as a cog can effect, the 
triumph of the world revolution. 

The Communist’s obedience to the 
party is like the Puritan’s obedience to 
his conscience—beautiful in its sincerity, 
terrible in its rigidity. The Puritan 
went forth with a sword in one hand 
and a Bible inthe other. The Com- 
munist has no Bible: he is godless, and 
without a sense of sin. Macaulay says 
of Cromwell’s troops: 

Other leaders have maintained order as 
strict. Other leaders have inspired their 
followers with zeal as ardent. But in his 
camp alone the most rigid discipline was found 
in company with the fiercest enthusiasm. 


With equal truth this may be said of 


those who fight under the banner of 
Leninism. 
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A Review of “Barren Ground,” by Ellen Glasgow, a Novel of Stern Realism 
Whose Scene is Laid in Virginia, Hitherto Devoted toa Literature of Romance 
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ARE, starved, desolate, the 
country closed in about her.” 

It is with this sentence that 

one first becomes aware of 

what is the dominant atmos- 

phere in “Barren Ground,” the latest 
novel of Ellen Glasgow and, by virtue of 
its primary significance, her most dis- 
tinguished. It is the first outrider of 
what may prove an army, the first note 
of a clarion hitherto unfamiliar to the 
South, that of realism; and a realism as 
austere in its dominion, as monochro- 
matic in its insistence upon the tyranny of 
the soil and the dial of the seasons, as was 
ever the word of Hardy in “The Native,” 
in “Tess” or in the lamentable “ Jude.” 
Until now the reader whose knowledge 
of the South has been founded and fed 
by the literature purporting to mirror its 
life, has conceived of it a landscape dia- 
metrically opposed to the sombre etching 
that suggests itself in that sentence, a 
landscape of sunshine and cheer and in 
whose foreground lounge gentlemen of a 
military rank indissolubly connected with 
an old-world courtesy of manner and the 
fragrance of mint juleps. Virginia, the 
scene of “Barren Ground,” has been 
particularly connected with this picture. 
Virginia, where, one was wont to gather, 
existence hinged upon the mellow hos- 
pitality of the great houses and the quaint 
humor and touching devotion of Negro 
mammies, seemed irretrievably lost to 
realism and the sworn liegeman of a 
somewhat sugared romance. And there 
had been, of course, the Virginia of the 
Cavaliers and they, too, lived in this 
literature, lived and wrought of it a sort 
of tapestry of chivalric endeavor. But 


now with a gesture as definite as it is 
sweepingly destructive to all of this, comes 
“Barren Ground”’ with its bitter realities 


ROGERS 


of poverty and toil, its plain song of frus- 
tration and defeat, and these little ikons 
of a prosperous ease come smashing to 
the ground. The Virginia of Ellen Glas- 
gow is a sullen countryside, from whose 
resentful soil the Oakleys, father, mother, 
two sons and the daughter whose destiny 
it is we read of, wrench a livelihood that 
is in itself a mockery of life. Like the 
agonizing routine of Zola’s peasants, that 
of the Oakleys is a slavery that terminates 
only with death, that is rendered more 
bearable by no single detail of felicity, no 
lightening of the burden. The very land 
is a portent of bleak futility. 

“There was moisture that did not fall 
in the air. A chain of sullen clouds in the 
west were like mountains seen through a 
fog. Straight before her the red road 
dipped and rose and dipped again in the 
monotonous brown of the landscape. A 
few ragged crows flapped by over the 
naked fields.” 

With an intolerable clarity that scene 
spread itself before the mind at the very 
outset of this book and thereafter like the 
“chain of sullen clouds in the west”’ 
whether it be occasionally of a sunny 
season in Pedlar’s Mill or no, it domi- 
nates in its apocalyptic gloom, field and 
farmer and habitation. 

The girl Dorinda Oakley, however, 
preserves within herself qualities of mind 
and character no less rugged in their 
inflexible determination than those that 
among her surroundings she must con- 
quer or submit to. Like the tragic Tess, 
she is betrayed by a man to whom, in the 
fearful confidence of first love, she gives 
herself, but unlike Tess this emotional 
disaster does not irretrievably weaken the 
temper of her spirit. It is true that by 





“Barren Ground,’’ by Ellen Glasgow. Doubleday, Page 
Co., $2.50. 
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singularly fortunate circumstance she 
loses the child of this pathetic confiding 
and that in New York, whither she has 
crept after the perfidy of her lover has 
left her no alternative to flight, she is 
befriended by a doctor and his wife to 
whose ministering she owes the initial 
impulse of her resurgence. She is more 
fortunate than Tess, but compared to her 
the Wessex girl is a thing of putty softness, 
a waif singled out by adversity through 
her own lack of a bitter courage with 
which to meet it. 

Dorinda Oakley suffers, but her suffer- 
ing is transmuted into a metal with which 
is forged the weapon of her redemption. 
Love and the dreams of love, the ecstasy 
of a perfect spiritual and physical com- 
panionship she puts away from her for- 
ever. With those things she is no longer 
one, even though the corrosive of her first 
and vital union works within her none the 
less. Jason Greylock, the betrayer, tri- 
umphant in his ineffectuality, she can- 
not erase from her life, long after she has 
ceased to hate, ceased even consciously 
to be aware of his existence. 

But the chronicle of Dorinda’s victory 
over the land that has crushed her family 
builds itself chapter by chapter upon the 
result of her woe. It is as if the forces of 
her character, existent but inactive, 
still loosely indeterminate, had been sud- 
denly steeled into efficiency and a vital 
coéperative whole by the supreme shock 
of disillusion. She returns to Pedlar’s 
Mill and devotes herself to the recon- 
struction of the Oakley farm. As the 
years pass her prosperity increases and 
one day she is able to buy at public auc- 
tion the adjacent farm, that of Jason, 
upon whom has fallen a lamentable dis- 
solution. This was to have been the 
crowning moment of her liberation, the 
longed-for crux of her revenge. But lo! 
the moment bears no yield, the revenge is 
but a barren one. Jason as he exists 
upon that day possesses no significance, 
no kinship, with the charming youth who 
had long ago destroyed a living part of 
her soul. He is merely a jaded man of 
middle age, worn and gutted with drink, 
dead to hope or belief or any joy. So 








A Study in Shadows 


thoroughly unremarkable is he that his 
presence cannot in the slightest confound 
itself with the eternal portrait within her 
memory of the comeliness of his twenties. 
Actually, he himself has ceased to figure 
in her life. 


MERCILESS PORTRAITURE 


HERE is in the portraiture of Jason a 

quality of mercilessness that surprises. 
We could find it in our hearts to pity him, 
such is the irremediable thoroughness of 
his defeat, the absolute wreckage of his 
life. And, after all, it is more pity than 
hatred to which he should fall heir. It 
was not his intention to seduce: it was 
Dorinda whom he loved and wished to 
marry and not an anemic and neurotic 
child whose husband he becomes at the 
armed and threatening insistence of her 
brothers. Alas, too facile in his amours, 
Jason lacks the arrogant intrepidity of the 
type with whom it is his fatal misfortune 
to share a less laudable characteristic, for 
your Don Juan or Casanova is very rarely 
a coward. But with Dorinda an uncon- 
scious realization of her superiority com- 
pels the genuine love of his life, although 
the rot of weakness in his soul defies its 
quickening power. Poor miserable, shot- 
ten wretch, the guns of the Ellgood men 
speak more loudly to his senses than any 
love beneath the marching sun. Yes, it 
is pity, a pity brewed of contempt and the 
true sorrow that may be awakened by the 
wilful decay of any character, that we feel 
for Jason. 

Still, in view of Dorinda’s develop- 
ment, it is hard to understand how, even 
in the illusioned rose-light of first love, 
she could have perceived in him the ideal 
of an awakened passion. Of a truth it 
was love that this steel-bodied and steel- 
minded girl was enamoured of, and having 
known its avid flame and its bitter ashes, 
she could thereafter bid it avoid her, hold 
aloof from its softest blandishments. 

It is true that in the afternoon of her 
age she marries Nathan Pedlar, the shop 
keeper of Pedlar’s Mill, but of this union 
the chief characteristic is never love but 
friendship, friendship and respect for his 
qualities of integrity and sincerity, and 
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ELLEN GLASGOW 


A novelist of Virginia, the distinction of whose 
position in American Letters has been vasily added 
to by the publication of ‘Barren Ground,” whose 
herotne, like the South, goes from romance to realism 
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when Nathan dies, heroically attempting 
to free women from the flaming wreckage 
of the train on which he is returning to his 
wife, she misses him for a little but there 
is no agony of loss. It does not seem al- 
together probable that Nathan was en- 
tirely happy. Indeed, when the resili- 
ence of youth had left Dorinda moulded 
by her purpose beyond possibility of 
change, it does not seem probable that 
in her life she had left room for any man. 
Of what use were they in this complete 
maturity, the stern perfection of which 
owed its inception to a sorrow brought 
about by the male? Whether subcon- 
sciously or no, she resented them as intru- 
sions destined to dispute with her the 
dominance of her lands. 


THE VALUE OF HER RENUNCIATION 


ORINDA must inevitably be remem- 
bered as oneof the loneliest of women 
characters in the literature of our times, 
but one who possesses to the full the value 
of her renunciation. Those things which 
in her heart every woman craves, the hap- 
piness of requited love and a hearth whose 
firm foundation is the children that she 
has borne, she has had to deny herself. 
With a determination no less astonishing 
than it is heroic she has wrenched the 
dream of these things from her heart, 
done violence to the most sacred preroga- 
tives of womanhood, and in their places 
she has set up the image of masculine en- 
deavour, austere in its singularity of 
purpose, tyrannical in its demands upon 
life. Work is her credo, work until there 
be left no hint of femininity, no softness, 
no leisure, no repose. But her victory is 
complete. From this soil whose insur- 
gence killed her father and made of her 
mother hardly more than a bone-weary 
and battered automaton, she wrests 
prosperity and material success. What 
the men of her family could not do, she 
does. What the woman, her mother, could 
not escape—the terrible sign-manual of 
cruel toil—she escapes, for when past fifty 
her body is still shapely, still pliant, her 
face undisfigured. She is the woman vic- 
torious, but the absolute exaltation of 
triumph is still stubbornly denied her. 








“Femininity Denied” 


Abed, after the death of Jason, whose 
last hours are spent miserably, dependent 
upon her charity, she lies pondering on 
the channel through which her life has 
led her. 

“She saw Jason not as she had seen 
yesterday or last year, but as he was when 
she first loved him. Though she tried to 
think of him, as broken, ruined and repel- 
lent, through some perversity of recollec- 
tion he returned to her in the radiance of 
that old summer. He returned to her 
young, ardent, with the glow of happiness 
in his eyes and the smile of his youth, 
that smile of mystery and pathos, on his 
lips. In that hour of memory the work 
of thirty years was nothing. Time was 
nothing. Reality was nothing. Success, 
achievement, victory over fate, all these 
things were nothing beside that imperish- 
able illusion. Love was the only thing 
that made life desirable, and love was 
irrevocably lost to her.” 

Truly a tragic realization. 


MISS GLASGOW’S NOTABLE PROSE 


E ARE inclined to thank God that 
dawn brings a deeper wisdom to 
Dorinda, that this lifetime of conscious 
struggle and devoted heroism against odds 
as immeasurable as nature can sometimes 
summon to its bidding, is not robbed of 
the virtue of its achievement. That she 
is vouchsafed understanding one perceives 
when, in the closing lines of her history, 
her stepson speaks of the possibility of 
her yet finding this stuff of her dreams. 
“Dorinda smiled, and her smile was at 
first vague, then pensive, ironic and in- 
finitely wise. ‘Oh, I’ve just finished with 
all that,’ she rejoined. ‘1! am thankful 
to have finished with all that.’” 

Miss Glasgow’s prose possesses that 
firm and solid beauty that lifts her work 
out of the class of the casual fiction of the 
day into that of such a man as Hardy, 
with whom she shares the definite kindred- 
ship of the great writers of realism. The 
heritage of “ Barren Ground”’ promises to 
be greater than that of any other realistic 
novel of contemporary American letters, 
although, like all great books, its progress 
into its own may be but moderately swift. 
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Preachers P 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


NFORESEEN political power 
passed into the hands of 
clergymen on August 26, 1920, 
when Mr.’ Bainbridge Colby, 
then Secretary of State, pro- 

claimed the NineteenthAmendment adop- 
ted. For woman suffrage greatly increased 
the church vote, and the politicians who 
once poked fun at ministers now fearthem. 

We have seen clerical abhorrence of 
militarism make National Defense Day 
an issue, such as it was, in a Presidential 
campaign. We have seen clerical distrust 
of modern science compel legislatures to 
outlaw the teaching of evolution in 
several states. We still see clergymen 
and their attorneys, organized with a 
gifted bishop at their head and strongly 
backed by church-members, require Con- 
gress to maintain unmodified the oft- 
assailed Volstead Act, in whose merits 
many Congressmen and Senators disbe- 
lieve. Neither ofthe great political parties 
dares to include a wet plank in its plat- 
form, as there are 30,000,000 Protestant 
church-members, and only 600,000 mem- 
bers of the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 

All this has the appearance of a move- 
ment. In reality, it is adrift. No clergy- 
man led the churches into politics, and 
most clergymen seem reluctant to con- 
fess that the churches are in politics to- 
day. But such is the case, and there will 
be no remonstrance if, without disrespect 
to a noble profession, we inquire how the 
men upon whom immensely important 
new secular powers have been bestowed 
get their training. 

Less than half the students now in our 
theological seminaries are college grad- 
uates, and among the seminaries there 
is no general agreement as to what 
constitutes a college. A third of the 





students have never attended any college. 
Certain seminaries welcome high-school 
graduates. Certain others welcome 
graduates of the eighth grade. 

Broadly speaking, any devout, ortho- 
dox, and moral young man may at once 
study for the ministry. Furnished rooms 
are free. Almost everywhere tuition is 
free. One seminary inherits a fund to 
provide free underwear and free socks. 
Cash prizes, sometimes more numerous 
than the students, are easily won. In 
addition, the seminaries—or church or- 
ganizations assisting them—offer allot- 
ments of money called “aid.” 


AGREEABLE MEN, NOT LEADERS 


WENTY years ago, Mr. T. T. Tom- 

linson wrote of “aid’’ in an article in 
the WorLp’s Work on “Coddling Theo- 
logical Students.” Though admitting 
that many honored clergymen were aided 
while students, and received no harm, he 
observed: 


There are many who have apparently been 
injured by the help and whose present chief 
claims to church authority seem to be manifest 
in a 10 per cent. reduction expression and the 
privilege of a half-fare ticket on the railroads. 
The demand on the pulpit is primarily for 
manliness, independence of character, fearless- 
ness. Are these qualities best developed by 
the promiscuous aid which creates first of all 
a sense of reliance upon others? Such a 
method may produce agreeable men, but they 
are followers, not leaders. 


Had Mr. Tomlinson been writing to-day, 
he might have added that political power, 
suddenly entrusted to a class made up of 
men thus exposed to injury in their youth, 
would perhaps excite an elation not al- 
ways conducive to the shrewdest or the 
most patient or the most forbearing 
statesmanship. 
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Some eighteen years ago, Mr. Benjamin 
S. Winchester described the seminaries 
as curiously antiquated, as most of them 
still are. Said Mr. Winchester: 


Colleges have so changed the form of curri- 
culum that it is scarcely recognizable to the 
graduate of fifteen years ago. Yet the in- 
struction in the seminaries remains practically 
what it was, with the addition of a few branches 
like Biblical Theology, Sociology, and some- 
times a little Music and Pedagogy. A con- 
siderable time is still given to languages long 
dead. Exegesis, Dogmatics, Apologetics, 
Pastoral Theology—all occupy their former 
places, and while the student in other schools 
is brought constantly closer and closer to real 
life, the gulf between the seminary student 
and the task for which he is training is still a 
widening one. 


Had this critic been writing to-day, he 
might have gone on to ask in what way 
such glaringly out-of-date institutions are 
fitting young men for participation in 
affairs of government. 

Later on, Dr. George R. Wells rebuked 
the seminaries for their failure to produce 
brilliant preachers. 


Preaching is an art. Schools of music and 
painting, at least of the better sort, direct a 
great deal of attention toward selecting per- 
sons of artistic promise to be their students. 
The seminaries have actually gone to the op- 
posite extreme and have done their best to 
make it easy for any one to attend and gradu- 
ate from them. 


Had Dr. Wells been writing to-day, he 
might have added that in their eagerness 
to welcome applicants for admission they 
accept not only men who can never learn 
to preach but also certain men who can 
never acquire the abilities requisite for 
the judicious guidance of public affairs. 
One may assume that Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, Director of Science Service, 
meets graduates of the best seminaries 
and of those only. But | was lately shown 
a letter in which he speaks of the singular 
indifference which they display as theo- 
logians. He had been asked what the 
seminaries ought to teach, and replied: 


Theological schools ought to teach theology. 
Their graduates are good fellows, 
energetic, earnest, ambitious, and _liberal- 
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minded. They seem smartly up to date in all 
respects but one, and that is theology. Most of 
them do not seem to have any, or any interest 
in any. By theology I do not mean a partic- 
ular system of dogmatic doctrine but rather 
the habit of thinking about the fundamentals 
of faith and reason, about the metaphysics 
that lie at the base of physics, the psychology 
which controls character and motivization, 
the personal philosophy that is the compass 
of conduct. It is the schools of science, not 
the schools of theology, that are turning out 
the thinkers in such fields. 

We are in the midst of the greatest revolu- 
tion of thought that the world has ever seen— 
the Einstein Theory of Relativity, the Planck 
Theory of Quanta, the Chromosome Theory 
of Heredity, the Harmone Theory of Tempera- 
ment, the new knowledge of the constitution 
of the universe and of the workings of the 
human mind. These ideas will influence 
the philosophy, theology, religion, and morals 
of.the future as much as did the Copernican 
Theory in the Sixteenth Century and the 
Darwinian Theory in the Nineteenth. Such 
questions would have arrested the keenest 
interest in the minds of men like Edwards, 
Berkeley, Calvin, Aquinas, or Paul. A stu- 
dent in engineering or biology will sit up half 
the night discussing these theories, but your 
modern theological graduate is bored by them. 

If the church is to be anything more than 
the Boosters’ Club of Zenith City there has 
got to be some hard thinking done by those 
at the head of it during the next twenty years. 
Somebody has got to seize hold of these new 
conceptions and point out their moral applica- 
tions. Otherwise, somebody else will make 
immoral application of them. 

Unless the preacher gets accustomed to deep 
diving while he is young, he is apt to swim in 
shallower and shallower waters as he gets on 
in life. Unless he has thought things through 
for himself he will be at the mercy of every 
passing fad that blows. 


Inthe days when Freudianism was gain- 
ing its first widespread popularity in 
New York, I went one morning to a 
church and asked to meet the clergyman. 
1 found him fitting out a signboard to 
announce special services. 

“All through this neighborhood there 
is a new religion springing up,” | said. 
“It has its priests and priestesses—the 
psycho-analysts. It has its creed, be- 
ginning: ‘1 believe in the interpretation of 
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dreams.’ It has its plan of salvation—do 
just as you like, provided only that you 
like to do wrong. It has its god, the 
animal nature of man. Can you think 
of anything more subversive of all that 
Christianity stands for?” 


States and France, and his own lectures 
at the Sorbonne are being translated into 
French. When the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America was still 
prospering, the organization employed 
him to conduct a survey of the seminaries. 


He showed no 


he went on fitting 
out the signboard 
to announce his 
services, chiefly mu- 
sical. 

When leading 
graduates of our 
best divinity 
schools can be so 
blind to the perils 
besetting the cause 
whose official de- 
fenders they are, 
and when far less 
distinguished grad- 
uates of divinity 
schools become a 
power in politics, 
admpnishing the 
War Department, 
securing a degree of 
control over public 
education, more or 
less intimidating 
party leaders, and 
bringing pressure to 
bearupon Congress- 
men and Senators, 
onlookers ask, 
“Why has no one 
ever undertaken a 


interest whatever, 
though he was young and a graduate of 
a famous divinity school. 


In the midst of his labor the Inter- 
church Movement collapsed. Rather 


Almost rudely, than let the survey stop, a group of rich 








A Theologue of Thirty Years 
Ago 


“Why was I allowed to spend three 
years in theological study?” asks Mr. 
Hartt. “No one thought to test my 
abilities when I applied for admission 
to the seminary. I had no credentials 
to show that I possessed a gift for church 
work, All I had was a college diploma. 
Yet I was not only welcomed, I was 
bought.” 

Regarding “aid” a professor said to 
him: “Don’t look upon it as charity, 
look upon it as payment in advance. 
The churches want young ministers. 
They are not willing to wait for you to 
earn the money you would be compelled 
to earn if you were to refuse aid. Don’t 
refuse it. You will never have the 
salary you deserve—no minister does— 
but this payment in advance youcan 
have.” Mr. Hartt says that then, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was con- 
vinced by this specious argument. But, 
ever since then, he has been so ashamed 
that, were he to undertake the regenera- 
tion of theological seminaries, he would 
begin by abolishing “aid.” 








men contributed 
$25,000 and organ- 
ized the Institute 
of Religious and So- 
cial Research, with 
headquarters in 
New York City, and 
with Mr. Raymond 
Fosdick, Dr. John 
R. Mott, Dr. James 
A. Barton, Presi- 
dent Butterfield of 
Michigan State Ag- 
ricultural College, 
President Faunce of 
Brown University, 
and President Bur- 
ton of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as 
directors. The In- 
stitute took over the 
survey. Dr. Kelly 
saw it through. 
The result is his 
recent report of an 
investigation last- 
ing three years and 
covering a hundred 
and thirty-one di- 
vinity schools— 
“Theological Edu- 


complete survey of the institutions that 
produce such graduates?” To this the 
answer is, “Some one has.” 

Dr. Robert Lincoln Kelly, former presi- 
dent of Earlham College in Indiana, is a 
genial, humorous, and altogether delightful 
Quaker. His hair and pointed beard are 
white. In the lapel of his coat he wears a 
narrow red ribbon indicating that the 
French Government has made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
won the decoration by starting the ex- 
change of scholars between the United 


cation inAmerica.” Being a man of peace, 
he had to call it that, though by his own 
admission the majority of these establish- 
ments “could scarcely qualify as educa- 
tional institutions.” In many of them 
“faculty members possess few qualifica- 
tions besides personal piety,’”’ and “ good- 
ness rather than intelligence is held up as 
an end in teaching.” Few divinity schools 
have funds for retiring superannuated 
professors. Few allow sabbatical leave. 
Few possess modern libraries. In prac- 
tically all, Dr. Kelly found recruits who 
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had had no adequate preparation for theo- 
logical study. Some were ‘‘mediocre men”’ 
who, after “failing in other kinds of 
work,” hoped for success in that most 
difficult and exacting of high professions, 
the ministry. Meanwhile, really promis- 
ing students were having their intellectual 
life “ benumbed.”’ 

One institution boasts: “No seminary 
has a history more conspicuous for sound- 
ness in the faith, requires and enforces 
from its professors stricter vows of con- 
formity, and has in its charter and consti- 
tution more effective steps by which, if 
any departure from orthodoxy should 
ever take place, immediate and effectual 
redress may be had.” Another an- 
nounces, “ Before being admitted to the 
seminary every student shall, in the 
presence of the faculty, subscribe to a 
written declaration to the effect that 
while he is a student he will not propagate 
any opinion in opposition to the principles 
of the United Presbyterian Church.” 


HOTBEDS OF AGNOSTICISM 


T IS true that the best seminaries foster 
complete intellectual freedom. The 
trustees at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago declare: “ It isnecessary 
that the Divinity School be conducted in 
accordance with the methods and ideals of 
the University, in which is included free- 
dom of teaching.” The Harvard Divinity 
School proclaims: “ Every encouragement 
shall be given to the serious, impartial, 
unbiased investigation of Christian 
truth.” But such institutions as these 
are not typical. In the world of theologi- 
cal education they are commonly con- 
sidered hotbeds of agnosticism. 

The investigator found seminaries that 
are “virtually untouched by the progress 
and the method of science.” He found 
others that are “conducted on the as- 
sumption that science and religion occupy 
mutually exclusive fields, if they are not 
indeed in actual conflict.” One such 
establishment advertises proudly, “No 
science, falsely so called, and no philoso- 
phy, which is vain deceit, have any place 
within these halls.” 

Immediately upon the appearance of 


Religion vs. Science and Philosophy 


Dr. Kelly’s book, the Homiletic Review 
summarized his charges and invited 
picked theological graduates to discuss 
them. Many responded. But in none 
of the letters was there a word about the 
admission of unfit applicants or about the 
retention of unfit professors, and among 
the remedies suggested for the seminaries’ 
short-comings were proposals that they 
teach publicity, advertising, journalism, 
business management, book-keeping, 
filing, stenography and typing, choir- 
leadership, church architecture (“includ- 
ing details regarding the purchase and 
installation of a pipe organ’’). A partic- 
ularly interesting correspondent argued 
that, instead of advancing intellectually, 
they should retreat. As he believes, 


The modern minister is educated too far in 
advance of his pew. He comes with his new 
world view and attempts to interpret religion 
in harmony with it, but he finds the older 
members who are in the saddle of church 
boards bucking him right and left. The 
older generation must die off and we must 
have some first-class funerals before we have 
more progress. 


Here and there a correspondent ex- 
pressed tolerable satisfaction with the 
seminaries as they are. “It is my opin- 
ion,” said one, “that theological educa- 
tion in this country is established on a 
basis at least as sound as that upon which 
any other professional training is founded, 
and that the intellectual standards are not 
less high than those of law schools, medi- 
cal colleges, teachers’ colleges, or institu- 
tions for the training of men and women 
in any special and technical line.” 

Nevertheless, there were numerous 
letters criticizing the seminaries. The 
Rev. Dwight J. Bradley pronounced them 
“inferior as a class to our universities and 
colleges as a class” and “hampered by a 
dogmatic denominational prepossession.” 

“The real, fundamental defect in semi- 
nary training is that most seminaries are 
committed to a system which a student is 
expected to take too much as a memory- 
exercise, and for the recitation of which, 
later in the pulpit, his denomination holds 
him responsible and by which it tests the 
orthodoxy and loyalty of the seminaries,” 
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wrote Dr. Alfred William Anthony. 
“Sectarianism is the blight of seminaries 
as it is of the churches and individuals.” 

The time wasted on Hebrew and Greek 
was condemned by the Rev. Frank 
Hampton Fox, because “the amount of 
time that can be devoted to these lan- 
guages in the seminaries is insufficient to 
give the student more than a very super- 
ficial knowledge of them,” and “the min- 
ister willdo much better to take the results 
of ripe scholarship than to dig things out 
of texts in the original.” 


UNAWARE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


NLY two letters touched upon the re- 
lation between science and theology. 
“Our whole theological training,” wrote 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, “needs to be adjusted 
to brotherhood and the highest and the 
best scientific findings.”” Another clergy- 
man said, “1 would alter the teaching in 
dogmatic theology and bring it up to 
date, in harmony with scientific research 
and knowledge.” But neither of these 


men pressed the point with much vigor. 


Neither of them seemed aware of the 
nearness of what Dr. Slosson calls “the 
greatest revolution of thought that the 
world has ever seen.” 

Still more curious, one could read the 
entire sheaf of letters without discovering 
that any clergyman was aware that the 
churches had entered politics and would 
probably remain in politics for a long 
time to come. Not a syllable anywhere 
hinted that they should either prepare 
their graduates to control our rulers wisely 
or persuade them to take what may 
eventually seem a more advantageous 
course—the course, that is, of refraining 
from all attempt to establish in America 
anything even remotely resembling what 
Mr. Edgar Lee Masters has called a sys- 
tem of “theocratic imperialism.” 

After welding these letters into an 
article, the Homiletic Review sent the 
proof-sheets to the deans or presidents of 
a hundred and thirty seminaries, asking 
them to reply. Only forty-five did so. 

Among their letters were several admit- 
ting a wide prevalence of the conditions 
to which Dr. Kelly had called attention. 
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Thus, Dr. Nash, of the Pacific School of 
Religion, believes that “A curriculum of 
thirty years ago, or even ten years ago, 
cannot possibly meet present needs.” 

A number of the correspondents sug- 
gest changes. Some would make He- 
brew and Greek everywhere elective, 
others would lay more emphasis on the 
teaching of pedagogy, and still others 
would make instruction in systematic 
theology less dogmatic. But only one 
writer speaks of the “mediocre men’ 
whom the seminaries harbor as students, 
and he blames the churches for sending 
them such men; he has nothing to say 
about free tuition or about free rooms or 
about free underwear and free socks or 
about the admission of graduates of the 
eighth grade. None of the writers seems 
greatly shocked by Dr. Kelly’s charges. 
None of them demands that the backward 
seminaries be modernized at once or 
branded as relics of medievalism. 

Moreover, | find in these letters too no 
recognition that “the greatest revolution 
in thought that the world has ever seen” 
is upon us and no indication that any of 
the writers has sensed the dangers attend- 
ing the churches’ entrance into politics. 
The majority betray no uneasiness re- 
garding the future. 

Some quietly discount the “wave” of 
criticism, implying that “this, too, will 
pass.” Professor Kyle, speaking for 
Xenia Theological Seminary, says that 
Dr. Kelly has made many mistakes and 
that criticisms by leading clergymen are 
based on what the seminaries were many 
years ago. President McNaugher, of the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, believes 
that “with few exceptions” divinity 
schools are “wide awake.” 


THE STUDENT OF THE FUTURE 


EMINARIES should stop buying stu- 
dents. Several interesting things will 
then happen. Older applicants will come 
—not college boys who were coaxed into 
studying for the ministry by fellow en- 
thusiasts of the Y. M. C. A., but men who 
have done other kinds of work, earned and 
saved money, disciplined and broadened 
themselves by contact with the world 
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while doing so, and chosen the ministry, 
not because it is the easiest of all profes- 
sions to enter, but because it is the one 
profession they are ambitious to enter. 

Such men will not arrive in great num- 
bers. The fifty seminaries that now have 
only twenty-five students apiece will 
close their doors and cease darkening the 
world. The best seminaries will survive. 
They will send out fewer graduates and 
better. Consequently, there will be fewer 
churches and better. Perhaps there will 
be fewer denominations; for, when it is no 
longer possible to obtain cheap ministers, 
rival sects will be less able to compete. 
Meanwhile the surviving seminaries will 
prosper amazingly. Income from tuition 
and rent, along with the money now 
lavished in purchasing students, will give 
professors sabbatical leave and retire 
them when superannuated. It will 
finance modern libraries. It will enable 
a seminary greatly to broaden its curric- 
ulum, calling in distinguished specialists 
as lecturers. All this will be accom- 
plished when every form of “aid” is 
abolished. 


HE WHO RUNS MAY READ 


HE next ten years will bring great 
changes—perhaps even a willingness 
to teach theology. I use the term, just 
as Dr. Slosson uses it, to mean “not a 
particular system of dogmatic doctrine, 
but rather the habit of thinking about 
the fundamentals of faith and reason, 
about the metaphysics that lie at the 
base of physics, the psychology which 
controls character and motivization, the 
personal philosophy that is the compass 
of conduct.” Perhaps the seminaries 
will also teach the Bible. 
They cannot be said to teach it now. 
No theological student is required to read 
the Bible all through uninterruptedly 
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from beginning to end, decide what the 
nature of Scripture is, and determine 
whether this or that account of its nature 
is a thing deserving of support by laws to 
be obtained through coercing state legis- 
latures. At present, passages of Scripture 
are dug out of Hebrew. Other passages 
are dug out of Greek. Citations in Eng- 
lish occur constantly. Theories of in- 
spiration are taught, sometimes with care 
to discriminate between fact and myth, 
between history and legend. 

But the Bible as a whole is neglected. 
Mohammedan priests know the Koran 
better than Christian ministers know the 
Bible. Hindu priests know the Vedas 
better than Christian pastors know the 
Bible. Seven eighths of the assaults 
upon modern science are led by seminary 
graduates who misunderstand the Bible 
because they have never read it through 
from beginning to end. 

Again, it is possible that within ten 
years or less the seminaries may insti- 
tute a course of lectures on the Separa- 
tion of Church and State—historical 
lectures, as well as theoretical, and not out 
of keeping with the effort to “discover 
how democracy may be Christian in terms 
of political and social life.” They will 
reveal the fate that has sooner or later 
overtaken all efforts to establish a democ- 
racy even remotely resembling theocratic 
imperialism. They will show the ad- 
vantages accruing to the churches froma 
refusal to seek temporal power in any 
degree or form, no matter how beneficent. 
If, after such disclosures, it appears to 
theological students that the Separation 
of Church and State must be ended, they 
will find themselves engaged in a ration- 
ally considered movement toward a goal 
clearly seen and not, as at present, in a 
drift whose consequences no one can pre- 
dict. 





Investment Trusts 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


MERICA has adopted the “ invest- 
ment trust,” and is putting 
it into effect in various forms. 
The idea of diversification un- 
derlying it has caught public 

interest here and, as with any newly ac- 
cepted idea of this kind, there is danger 
that it will be used by unscrupulous people 
to the harm of investors and the perma- 
nent prejudicing of the American public 
against a good idea. For that reason it 
is well for investors to give thought to the 
various forms in which the “investment 
trust” is appearing here. 

Abroad it was largely used by the “ mer- 
chant adventurers” of England and other 
countries as a trustworthy ship to carry 
the savings of their countrymen into every 
quarter of the globe. Securities of from 
ten to twenty different countries are repre- 
sented among the holdings of typical 
British investment trusts. The railroads 
of this country and the development of 
our Western farming areas were partly 
financed with money supplied through 
foreign investment trusts. The develop- 
ment of the world’s resources owes much 
to the investment trust. 

In this country, since the war, a few 
investment trusts have been started with 
a view to sending American capital pio- 
neering in foreign fields, but it is easier to 
interest American investors in local securi- 
ties than in foreign ones. Realizing this, 
some houses have applied the trust idea to 
various groups of related stocks, and have 
sold “bankers shares’ and “trustee 
shares’’ representing proportionate owner- 
ship in these groups. The element of 
management does not enter into these 
trusts as it does in the foreign investment 
trust. The list of stocks is fixed and 
against a certain number of shares of each 
deposited with a trustee, a certain number 
of “bankers shares” are issued. The 
issuing house makes its profit between 


what it pays for the stocks deposited and 
what it can sell the “ bankers shares’’ for. 

In most of these cases the dividends 
on the deposited stocks go to the trustee 
and are paid by it to holders of the shares. 
All stock dividends and rights are dis- 
posed of by the trustee and the proceeds 
also distributed as dividends to the share- 
holders. In some cases the depositing 
company can effect the sale of stocks 
that are not doing well and reinvest the 
proceeds in other stocks in the list. 

An investment trust of this char- 
acter was started recently in the bank 
stock field. Its purchases are to be con- 
fined to the'shares of fifty-six leading banks 
in this country and Canada. To raise its 
capital it is selling five-year 5 per cent. 
notes as well as stock. The dividends on 
the bank shares are payable to the cor- 
poration in this case and not to the trus- 
tee, and in that respect and in the matter 
of fixed interest bearing obligations pre- 
ceding thestock it more nearly corresponds 
to the British form of investment trust. 
The element of management plays a 
somewhat larger part in this investment 
trust than in those referred to above. 

All of these trusts so far mentioned 
cover separate fields of investment, or 
speculation—one is railway common 
stocks, one industrial common stocks, one 
light and power company common stocks, 
one chain store stocks, one oil stocks, 
and one bank stocks. The purchaser of 
shares in any one of these gets diversifica- 
tion in but one field. The chief argument 
in their favor is that they afford a means 
for the man of moderate means to secure 
that amount of diversification. Some 
people might question whether those of 
moderate means who can buy but a few of 
these low priced shares should be invest- 
ing at all in such stocks as they represent. 
It might be better for such people to keep 
their small savings in a bank where they 
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would be more readily available. And 
the person of larger means, who could 
buy a considerable number of these 
shares, might buy a list of stocks, as well 
or better diversified than these, and 
thereby save the rather liberal commis- 
sions that some of the houses selling 
these shares are making on them. 

For the person who has sufficient 
means and who wishes to bet on the coun- 
try’s future by acquiring an interest in 
common stocks that possess the possi- 
bility of growing in value with the con- 
tinued growth of the country, another 
form of Americanized investment trust 
might be more suitable than any of those 
mentioned. This is the one where the 
principle of diversification is carried 
farther, where leading stocks in various 
fields are included in the list, and where 
the factor of management in the buying 
and selling of securities with the view to 
increasing and conserving profits is at the 
service of investors. 

The management of such a trust does 
much more for the owners of its shares 
than in the case of the fixed trusts dis- 
cussed above. Such a trust has been 
started by two houses in Wall Street and 
charges only 1 per cent. commission to 
investors and 3 of 1 per cent. a year for 
managing the trust. It was organized, 
according to its prospectus, “to afford 
investors the advantage and protection of 
sound investment management applied to 
that portion of their resources which they 
wish to have invested for the greater part 
of the time mainly in a diversification of 
common stocks.” 

Investors’ funds in this case, less the 1 
per cent. commission, are invested in not 
more than twenty common stocks (which 
is considered the maximum number that 
can be closely watched and effectively 
supervised). Not more than 20 per cent. 
of the funds can be invested in the securi- 
ties of any single industry, and not more 
than 10 per cent. of the voting stockof any 
corporation may be acquired—this latter 
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provision being to safeguard the disin- 
terested investment viewpoint of the 
management of the funds. And not 
more than 10 per cent. of the funds can 
be in the securities of any one corpora- 
tion, thus assuring greater diversification. 
The funds can also be invested in call 
loans, and can be switched wholly or 
partly from stocks to bonds when deemed 
advisable. 

Another successful New York banking 
house has started an investment trust of 
a somewhat similar character as to its in- 
vestments, in which it has much greater 
latitude as to management and from 
which it will get its profit, if any, out of 
ownership of common stock. It has put 
in about one sixth of the capital and taken 
second preferred stock and three fourths 
of the common. The public puts in five 
sixths of the capital and gets first pre- 
ferred stock and one fourth of the com- 
mon. Early this year the investments of 
this concern were divided $4,400,000 
in bonds, $7,745,000 in railroad stocks, 
$5,728,000 in bank stocks, and $2,530,000 
in industrial stocks. In Boston some- 
what similar investment trusts have been 
started, some of which are selling bonds 
as well as preferred and common stocks. 

The success of such investment trusts 
depends, of course, on the investment ex- 
perience of the management. The proof 
of the pudding will be in the eating. 
Poor management of such a fund might 
be worse than fixed investment in a grow- 
ing field. That is why character and 
ability of management is the chief point to 
consider in all the investment trusts that 
are starting up in this country which in- 
volve this factor of management. In 
those which do not involve management, 
which possibly should not be called in- 
vestment trusts, the matter of price is an 
important consideration. How far ad- 
vantage may be taken by unscrupulous 
brokers of the present popularity of 
“bankers shares’’ is shown in the article 
on the next page. 
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On this page each month will be printed practical suggestions for investors 


ORLD’S WORK readers in 

Delaware have received liter- 

ature from “Frank Ford 

Company, Distributors,” 20 
Broad Street, New York, offering Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., ‘“‘Bank- 
ers Shares.” This name appears under 
those of “Henry Ford, President’? and 
“Edsel B. Ford, Vice-President,’ and 
probably adds to the effectiveness of the 
campaign in that state. It may interest 
Delaware readers, however, to know that 
the Frank Ford Company is not listed in 
the New York Telephone Directory 
dated as recent as October 7, 1924. For 
that matter none of the other houses en- 
gaged in this offering whose names have 
come to the attention of this magazine, 
outside of Lee Brothers and W. C. Mon- 
tanye & Company, are listed in the latest 
telephone directory. It might therefore 
be inferred that this offering has at- 
tracted houses of the fly-by-night variety. 

Those of little experience with the ways 
of promoters, when they receive this 
“special subscription privilege,” jump to 
the conclusion that the offering is being 
made by the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada itself. It bears the name of 
that company in large letters at the top. 
It carries a “registered” number and 
opens formally: “This is to certify that 
the holder of this subscription privilege 
being the owner of a motor car is hereby 
extended the privilege,” etc. All done 
with a wide green or orange border, it 
looks very official. 

But the thinking man’s suspicion is 
aroused by a reference to the great profits 
that early investors in this company 
might have made, and to the profits that 
present investors may make if it should 
grow to be as large as the Ford Motor 
Company of Detroit. He wonders why a 
company of which Henry Ford is presi- 
dent uses that argument to sell stock. 


Because the motor industry grew so 
rapidly to maturity is no reason to expect 
it to continue such growth. 

The answer of course is that the com- 
pany has nothing at all to do with this 
sale of “bankers shares.”” When they 
first appeared on the market a set of the 
literature forwarded to Detroit brought 
forth the official advice that “the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada is not in any 
way connected with the circulation of the 
stock mentioned.” 

The way in which this offering is made 
is enough to arouse the suspicions of any 
thinking person and furthermore it is 
easy, if one but knows that the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada stock is 
listed on the New York Curb Exchange, 
to find the nigger in this woodpile. These 
“bankers shares” are issued at the ratio 
of 100 to 1 against stock of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company of Canada deposited with a 
trustee. There is nothing wrong about 
that and the trust agreement, according 
to the literature, provides that all cashand 
stock dividends shall be distributed by 
the trustee to the holders of “bankers 
shares.” But the offering price of these 
“shares” is $6.50 in the case of some of 
the houses and $7.50 in the case of others. 
That is $650 or $750 for a hundred 
“bankers shares,” back of which is one 
actual share of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada stock. Since the first of the 
year that stock has sold on the Curb 
Exchange no higher than $524 a share and 
as low as $491 a share; at this writing 
it is $521 a share. In other words, those 
who buy 100 of these “ bankers shares” at 
$6.50 or $7.50 pay from $129 to $229 (or 
25 to 45 per cent.) more than the stock 
back of them is worth in the market. 
The offering at such prices may be legal, 
but it is certainly not attractive. Two 
banks have already resigned as trustee 
for these “bankers shares.” 














sharing some of them with our readers. 


So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 
These include an acquaintance with writers, 





letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpiTors. 


HE Wortp’s Work for June 

will include a number of the 

most recent of Martin John- 

son’s African photographs of 

the wild animals of Paradise 
Lake. He himself, writing in his diaries, 
considers those that picture elephants as 
the most successful that he has yet at- 
tained and so in the light of his past 
achievements they promise very highly. 
The three selected for publication in this 
month’s magazine are singularly happy 
in the atmosphere that they convey of 
the illimitable distances and virgin dig- 
nity of the country of Northern Kenya. 
There is in the rugged grandeur of the 
mountain of Wauguess more than a rem- 
iniscence of one of those gigantic outcrops 
so often seen in our own West, a boldness 
of relief unknown, it would seem, to the 
softer landscapes of civilization. But in 
the photograph of a Kenya forest there 
is nothing to show that the wilds of 
Africa differ in any way from a bridle 
path in any of our great civic parks. 
Truly it is a continent of infinite and 
dark diversity, this home elect of the 
Martin Johnsons, a continent as seduc- 
tive as a woman, indeed as the woman 
that Kipling conceived it to be. 


Lived a woman wonderful, 
(May the Lord amend her) 
Neither simple, kind, nor true, 

But her Pagan beauty drew 
Christian gentlemen a few 
Hotly to attend her. 


Stewart Edward White is another who 
with Akeley and Johnson shares a pas- 
sion for this dark lady. He has within 
the last two months gone out again, this 
time to shoot big game with those time- 
honored weapons, bows and arrows. The 
call reached him once more, even in Cal- 
ifornia. The character of the natives 
such as those whose pictures Martin 
Johnson sent us for publication in the 
Wor.p’s Work for April is of a delight- 
fully juvenile cast. On White’s last trip 
he carried with him an opera hat and 
when receiving natives the fascinating 
tile was always in evidence. One con- 
ference day the possessor of this im- 
pressive godling insinuated it between 
a most important native’s anatomy and 
the chair on which he was about to sit. 
He sat. There was a soft pop, then all 
was still. Agony, terror, awe, flitted in 
succeeding waves over the sitter’s face 
as he arose. The tile, now miserably flat, 
was picked up amid horrified Bantu 
cluckings and then, lo, the white man’s 
hand performed one sharp motion and 
as if by magic its glossy rotundity re- 
turned. And now, says Mr. White, no 
native of importance is without a Bond 
Street opera hat. To have such a versa- 
tile juju is to live long and prosper. 


2? Se 


Langdon Warner has returned to China 
to pursue a further course of excavation. 
For explorers of his calibre hardship is a 

















pastime, frozen feet or the insidious dis- 
eases of the Orient mere incidentals. 
Having proved ‘to himself that what 
Marco Polo could do in the way of travel 
ten centuries ago through a China in- 
finitely more pleasant and picturesque 
than it is to-day, he could do, he has 
gone after something new. Warner it 
was, by the way, who followed the ex- 
ample of the dashing Burnaby and rode 
to Khiva and who has witnessed many 
strange things, including the epic spec- 
tacle of a knife fight on a large scale in 
an inn yard by moonlight, during which 
the combatants, those that could still 
parry and slash and stab, wiped their 
crimsoned blades on the coat of a milk- 
white mule that stood tethered in the 
middle of the enclosure. His will be 
readable memoirs. 


S$ Se 


The loss of Walter Camp, for more 
than three decades a powerful and bene- 
ficent influence not only in American 
sport but in all departments of healthy 
American life, will be sincerely mourned 
by those readers of this magazine who 
have enjoyed and profited by the articles 
from his pen that have appeared in the 
Wor p’s Work during the last two years. 
That he died while still in harness is 
significant. A few hours before the end 
he was busy on some football problems. 
His was not the philosophy of with- 
drawal from the active center of things 
while the heart still beat and the muscles 
still responded. 


2S Se 


The article “Could T. R. Have Stopped 
the War?” by Tyler Dennett, published 
in the WorLp’s Work for February, has 
elicited discussion that proves to us that 
Colonel Roosevelt is as alive in the memo- 
ries and imaginations of men to-day as 
he was throughout that lifetime of 
achievement and strenuous endeavor. 
Roosevelt, almost a decade before his 
death, had become so glamorous a figure 
to a younger generation of Americans 
that any anecdote whose entirety was 
the volcanic straight-to-the-point method 
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of T. R. in action as in speech found 
ready credence, and to the inexpressible 
delight of the large part of this genera- 
tion made up of his admirers, such anec- 
dotes proved to be less imaginary than 
implicitly truthful bits of biography. 

T. R. was like the English country- 
side that always so entrances Americans 
because it is so exactly like what they 
have always imagined and hoped it would 
be. 

His smile never disappointed, his en- 
ergy never waned, his fascination never 
diminished. 

And as for this last it hasn’t yet. 

Mr. Kauffman contributes an interest- 
ing account of a conversation with Mr. 
Roosevelt in which the Colonel in a 
gorgeously typical fashion answers a ques- 
tion that many people have at one time 
or another asked themselves. 


To the Editor, Wor.v’s Work. 

Sir: Mr. Tyler Dennett’s article in the 
Wor.p’s Work for February, on the ques- 
tion “Could T. R. Have Stopped the World 
War?” was particularly interesting to me 
because of the following incident, in which 
certain additions to the Spring-Rice letter 
may present a similar interest for your read- 
ers. 

During the winter of 1915-16, | was having 
a talk with “The Colonel” on other matters 
at that little hotel in the New York “Forties” 
where he frequently stopped when business 
held him in town over night. Will Hutchins, 
now of Scarborough-on-Hudson, was present, 
and, I think, William Hard. I was then ig- 
norant of the declaration made to Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, but, when the conversation be- 
came general, I asked what | said had prob- 
ably been asked often before: 

“What would you have done, Colonel, if 
you had been President in the summer of 
*14P” 

Colonel Roosevelt answered unhesitatingly: 

“As soon as Austria served her ultimatum 
on Serbia, I should have openly ordered the 
mobilization of our fleet. Then I should 
have notified Germany that, if she violated 
Belgian neutrality by invading France 
through Belgium, the United States, as a 
signatory of the Hague treaties, would con- 
sider themselves seriously concerned. And | 
think,” he added, with that smiling flash 


of determined teeth with which we were all 
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familiar—“I think that Germany would 
have thought twice!” 

“But,” I asked, “much as we might have 
expected such a violation, how could you 
assume it in diplomatic correspondence?” 

He brushed aside the nicety: “I should 
have assumed nothing. I should have spoken 
from knowledge. As long ago as when | first 
went to the White House, our Government’s 
secret service was fully conversant with the 
details of Germany’s plans for the invasion 
of France through Belgium in the always ex- 
pected event of a sequel to 1870.” 

The idea of preceding correspondence by 
mobilization of our fleet is not mentioned by 
Mr. Dennett as appearing in the Spring-Rice 
letter, nor is the preknowledge of the Ger- 
man invasion-plan. I assume, therefore, that 
they may have, even now, a certain “news 
value.” 


REGINALD WriGcHT KAUFFMAN 


In comment upon these utterances of 
the Colonel as recorded in Mr. Kauff- 
man’s letter Mr. Frank B. Noyes of 
Washington writes us as follows: 


To the Editor, Wortv’s Work. 

Sir: | have no wish to enter into any con- 
troversy on the subject, but it occurs to me 
that Mr. Tyler Dennett must, in his discus- 
sion of the possible attitude of Mr. Roosevelt 
at the outbreak of the World War, have over- 
looked the article by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
Outlook of September 23, 1914. 

I enclose a copy of a portion of this article 
which it seems to me tells specifically his 
attitude as to Belgium. 

Frank B. Noyes 


The portion of the Outlook article of 
which Mr. Noyes speaks and which deals 
directly with the question of the violated 
neutrality of Belgium, reads: 


It is certainly eminently desirable that we 
should remain entirely neutral, and nothing 
but urgent need would warrant breaking our 
neutrality and taking sides one way or the 
other. Our first duty is to hold ourselves 
ready to do whatever the changing circum- 
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stances demand in order to protect our own 
interests in the present and in the future; 
although, for my own part, I desire to add to 
this statement the proviso that under no 
circumstances must we do anything dis- 
honorable, especially towards unoffending 
weaker nations. Neutrality may be of prime 
necessity in order to preserve our own in- 
terests, to maintain peace in so much of the 
world as is not affected by the war, and to 
conserve our influence for helping toward the 
reéstablishment of general peace when the 
time comes; for if any outside power is able 
at such time to be the medium for bringing 
peace, it is more likely to be the United States 
than any other. But we pay the penalty of 
this action on behalf of peace for ourselves, 
and possibly for others in the future, by for- 
feiting our right to do anything on behalf 
of peace for the Belgians in the present. We 
can maintain our neutrality only by refusal 
to do anything to aid unoffending weak pow- 
ers which are dragged into the gulf of blood- 
shed and misery through no fault of their 
own. Of course it would be folly to jump into 
the gulf ourselves to no good purpose; and 
very probably nothing that we could have 
done would have helped Belgium. We have 
not the smallest responsibility for what has 
befallen her, and I am sure that the sympathy 
of this country for the suffering of the men, 
women, and children of Belgium is very real. 
Nevertheless, this sympathy is compatible 
with full acknowledgement of the unwisdom 
of our uttering a single word of official protest 
unless we are prepared to make that protest 
effective; and only the clearest and most ur- 
gent national duty would ever justify us in 
deviating from our rule of neutrality and 
non-interference. 


As Mr. Noyes points out, there is, 
quite obviously, an amazing discrepancy 
between these two statements, but what 
seems just as obvious is that the second 
is the Colonel’s honest and generous at- 
tempt to support the Government at the 
expense of the expression of his own 
opinions. And even then it may be 
seen that he subscribes to the Govern- 
ment’s stand on neutrality with misgiv- 
ings. 








THE WORLD’S WORK ADVERTISER—BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 








HE number of Civic, Social and Fraternal Organizations that 
recognize the necessity for professional management in raising 
money for building and liquidation purposes is increasing with 

remarkable rapidity. No more convincing evidence of this fact is needed 
than our own experience in being appointed to raise over $8,000,000 in 
outright gifts in five leading cities. 


First came the Masonic Fraternity of Cincinnati with a request for us 
to raise $2,000,000 for a new Temple. We reached and passed the goal 
in twelve days. Two months later we returned and raised $500,000 for 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Dayton Masonry soon followed 
with a campaign for $1,500,000 which we raised in twelve days. Then 
Dayton’s Community Chest needed replenishing and again we were 
engaged to raise $500,000. We did it in six days. Then followed Roches- 
ter and Albany, N.Y., with campaigns for $1,500,000 and $1,000,000 
respectively. And now Toledo Masonry wants $1,500,000 for a new 
Temple and has requested us to conduct the campaign. 


Are you interested in raising funds for a Fraternity, Hospital, College, 
or Civic Organization? If so, write to us (on your business stationery, 
please) giving us as much detail as possible. We are not interested in 
projects involving less than $200,000. We charge a flat fee based on a 
thorough investigation of the appeal and chance for success. 


A copy of our latest brochure—“The Business of Raising 
Money” — will be sent to seriously interested parties. 


HERBERT B. EHLER & Company, 1nc., 75 Park Row, New Yorx 
ee  —_————_—_——__————_ 
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HIS Department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. 

vestigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. 
P safe securities and the announcements of responsible and reliable banking houses. 

Service Bureau offers its service without charge to all readers who desire information regarding 

All inquiries are answered by the Investment Editor by mail. 

Advice regarding speculative operations will not be given. 


Address Readers’ Service Suscem, World’s Work, 120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 


Bankers who wish to use these pages are in- 
We make every effort to accept only 


Postage should be enclosed: for reply. 





INVESTMENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NE can never tell what the future may dis- 

close in the way of needs or opportunities 
for the use of ready ‘capital. For that reason in- 
vestors should give consideration to the market- 
ability of securities. Most investing should be 
done with an eye to the possibilities of getting 
one’s money out whole should it ever be wanted 
for some other use. To their marketability is 
closely related the value of securities as collateral 
for loans at banks. 


SEEKING A MARKETABLE INVESTMENT 


READER in Kansas, with some money to in- 

vest and several bonds under consideration, 
had this point in mind when he wrote: “I want 
an active bond, so that | may always have mar- 
ketability. I also want security and the best. re- 
turn possible with security.” He gave the bonds 
he was considering and asked for an opinion con- 
cerning them. They were: 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe general mtg. 4s 1995 
Illinois Central RR 15 yr. secured 6%4s 1936 
Western Union Telegraph 15 yr. 6%4s 1936 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 7s 1931 
American Smelting ist mtg. 6s 1947. 

To this Kansas investor the Investment Edi- 
tor replied. 

The bonds which you are considering for the 
investment of $1,000 are all of excellent grade 
from the standpoint of security and marketability. 
The Atchison general mortgage 4s are probably 
the best of the active railroad bonds, but they are 
selling to yield only 4% per cent. on the invest- 
ment. Illinois Central secured 614s due 1936 sell- 
ing around 111 yield 5.20 per cent. Western 
Union 6%s due 1936 at 110 yield 5.30 per cent. 
Westinghouse 7s due 1931 at 108 yield 5.40 per 
cent. American Smelting and Refining 6s due 
1947 at 107 yield 5.45 per cent. 

The Westinghouse 7s can be redeemed at a 
price of 106 and at a lower price each six months 
hence, and for that reason we should not advise 
the purchase of them. American Smelting and 
Refining 6s can be redeemed at 107% or at ap- 
proximately their present selling level. Western 
Union 6%s and Illinois Central 6%s cannot be re- 
deemed, and we should be inclined to favor one of 
those two in your case. They are both well 
secured and readily marketable. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS 


N ARTICLE on the risks in real estate mort- 
gage bonds in the April Worip’s Work 


brought forth much less response than was an- 
ticipated. Many people are now investing a good 
part of their savings in these bonds, yet at this 
writing only one inquirer has referred specifically 
to that article. Many, however, have written in 
to ask about specific houses i in this field. To such 
inquiries a report is Biv en as to the reputation of 
the house, and then it is pointed out that most of 
the houses in this field now sell bonds of various 
degrees of safety and the offer is made to analvze 
any issues for which the investor will send in the 
circulars. The houses themselves would. like to 
have investors buy their issues indiscriminately 
on the basis of the past records of the houses, but 
the time has arrived when investors should only 
buy them on the basis of analysis of each specific 
issue. Real estate values and rents are. now al 
high levels and the size of loans are related to 
these values. With increased competition for 
loans due to the entrance of many new real estate 
mortgage bond houses in the field, the danger of 
larger and therefore more speculative loans is 
greater than in the past, and for that reason each 
loan should be analyzed carefully by investors 
before buying any of these bonds. 


FRENCH BONDS 


INCE’ France’s financial difficulties again got 
into the newspapers and French bonds brought 
out here have gone down in price, many inquiries 
have been received from holders of these bonds 


asking for an opinion as to their future. The In- 
vestment Editor’s opinion as given to these anx- 
ious investors has been as follows: 


We are glad to say that we see no reason to 
fear that France will not pay all of her external 
obligations in full even though she may have to 
scale down her present currency and possibly re- 
duce payments on her internal debts. Her exter- 
nal loans are such a small portion of her total 
obligations and the French people appreciate the 

value of credit abroad to such an extent that we 
believe they are not likely to attempt any scaling 
down in that field. Although the economic and 
political future of France is somewhat uncertain, 
we should not advise the sale of French external 
loan bonds at present prices, for we believe they 
will go considerably higher when France and 
Germany decide to live peaceably for another 
generation or two. 
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E FEEL that it is necessary to 

give our readers a visible meaning 

for the phrase Country Life Press, which 
is as integral a part of Doubleday, Page 
& Co. books as the paper they are printed 


T EVEN adds to that pleasure to con- 
template the fact that at one time we 
ourselves were so located as to consider 
Madison Square a northern suburb. It 
was just twenty-five years ago that we 


Country Life Press, Garden City, N. Y. 


on. And if this article appears to con- 
tain an undue and unpalatable amount of 
gloating, it must be laid to the effect of a 
fine spring day on a nature easily im- 
pressed by the slightest of vernal sugges- 
tions. Country Life Press, almost para- 
doxically, is in the country, as repre- 
sented by Garden City; and certainly, at 
this season when the young leaves are 
awkwardly practicing their future pro- 
fession of casting shade, and when that 
shade is just beginning to be grateful— 
when to find dew instead of frost covering 
the morning fields is no longer occasion 
for jubilant exclamation, but merely a 
reminder to forget one’s rubbers—at 
this season it is very pleasant to be able 
to think pityingly of those unhappy souls 
who do their breadwinning in the city. 


started in business with offices on the 
third floor of a building on Union Square, 
where we published our first books, and 
Walter H. Page edited the first issue of 
Worp’s Work. Shortly after, we 
launched another magazine, with the 
agreeably prophetic title of Country Life 
in America, and, later still, The Garden 
Magazine, and gathered together a very 
lively list of books by interesting authors. 
Our publications had met with such 
favor that we had to move into a build- 
ing of our own in 1904. This step took 
us to 16th Street; not appreciably nearer 
country life, as even twenty-one years 
ago 16th Street could hardly be classed 
as rural. In rgro the auguries of our 
magazine titles fulfilled themselves. Ona 
plot of forty acres stretching in a crescent 
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through the heart 
of Garden City, 
Country Life Press 
was built in 1910, a 
long Tudor building 
designed in its gen- 
eral outlines after 
Hampton Court. 
President Roosevelt 
laid the cornerstone 
in the spring of the 
year; in the fall, we 
moved in. In the 
fifteen years since 
then we have made 
ourselves more and 
more comfortable. 
At the present time 
we have our railroad and telegraph sta- 
tions, and our own post office. 


UST recently we moved into the new 
wing which has been added to the 
north end of the building, giving our- 
selves sixty-two thousand feet more of 
floor space, which we needed badly. 
This addition gives us a total of two 
hundred and forty thousand square 
feet, and makes Country Life Press one 
of the world’s largest publishing plants 
devoted to the work of one publisher. 
Originally built with a capacity for pro- 
ducing 6,500 cloth and leather bound 
books, and 15,000 magazines a day, the 
presses and bindery now have a daily 
capacity of 35,000 books and 100,000 
magazines. The figures for last year 
show that we printed and bound 7,000,000 
books, and at the same time entirely man- 
ufactured our nine different magazines. 
. Surely, then, 

we are entitled to 
consider this another 
score for country air. 





Looking across the peony 
border toward the rose arbor. 





T THIS point, it 
must be con- 
fessed that there are 
disadvantages to 
working in a garden 
spot. To-day, for 
instance, the daffo- 
dils are distressingly 
seductive, and the 
hum of the presses 
calls up thoughts of 
the bees in the shrub- 
bery just outside the 
window. And it will 
be even worse in a 
month or so, when 
the gardens really 
get under way. 
Perfumed phrases and pungent clauses 
retreat in confusion before the authentic 
sweetness of thousands of roses, and the 
cedars coolly lining the Italian pool keep 
intruding on minds supposedly occupied 
with weightier stuff. However, there are 
worse things in this world than being 
distracted by a rose, or interrupted by an 
iris. Few disadvantages are pleasanter. 


E INVITE you to visit us at 

the Press. The hospitality is 
always sincere, and the attractions 
varied. A printing office in a garden— 
gardens, really. The rock garden, with 
its brilliant alpine plants; the rose gar- 
den; the dwarf evergreen garden; the 
famous Bok collection of German irises; 
the peonies, two hundred and fifty kinds 
—in fact, the absolutely useful sur- 
rounded by the completely beautiful. 
Country Life Press would have brought 
a gleam of appre- 
ciation to the placid 
face of William 
Morris. 


Our front door is always open to visitors. 
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